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POETRY AND THE POOR. 


“ THE world is very beautiful !” I said, 
As yesterday, beside the brimming stream, 
Glad and alone, I watched the tremulous 
gleam 
Slant thro’ the wintry wood, green-carpeted 
With moss and fern and curving bramble- 
spray, 
And bronze the thousand russet margin- 
reeds, 
And in the sparkling holly glint and play, 
And kindle all the briar’s flaming seeds, 


“The world is very horrible!” I sigh, 
As, in my wonted ways, to-day I thread 
Chill streets, deformed with dim monotony, 
Hiding strange mysteries of unknown 
dread, — 
The reeking court, the breathless fever-den, 
The haunts where things unholy throng and 
brood; 
Grim crime, the fierce despair of strong-armed 
men, 
Child-infamy, and shameless womanhood. 


And men have looked upon this piteous 
thing — 
Blank lives unvisited by beauty’s spell — 
And said, *“ Let be: it is not meet to bring 
Dreams of sweet freedom to the prison-cell. 
Sing them no songs of things all bright and 
fair, 
Paint them no visions of the glad and free, 
Lest with purged sight their miseries they 
see, 
And, thro’ vain longings, pass to blank de- 
spair.” 


O brother, treading ever-darkening ways, 
O sister, whelmed in ever-deepening care, 
Would God we might unfold before your gaze 
Some vision of the pure, and true, and fair! 
Better to know, tho’ sadder things be known, 
Better to see, tho’ tears half blind the sight, 
Than thraldom to the sense, and heart of 
stone, 
And horrible contentment with the night. 


Oh! bring we then all sweet and gracious 
things 
To touch the lives that lie so chill and drear, 
That they may dream of some diviner sphere, 
Whence each soft ray of love and beauty 
springs. 
Each guod and perfect gift is from above; 
And there is healing for earth’s direst woes ; 
God hath unsealed the springs of light and 
love, 
To make the desert blossom as the rose. 


Spectator. W. WALSHAM BEDFORD, 


A YEAR’S WOOING. 

TWAS autumn when first they stood on the 
bridge ; 

Ripe pears on the pear-tree, ripe corn on the 
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The swallows flew swiftly far up in the blue, 
And speeding still southward, were lost to the 
view. 

Said he: “Can you love me, as I can love 
ou?” 

She said, quite demurely : “ Already I do!” 


’Twas winter when next they met on the 
bridge ; 

The pear-trees were brown, and white was the 
ridge ; 

The swallows were feathering their nests in 
Algiers. 

She lovked in his face, and she burst into 
tears! 

His nose it was pinched, and his lips they 
were blue, 

Said she: “I can’t love you!” Said he: 
“Nor I you!” 


’Twas spring-time when next they stood on the 
bridge, 

And white was the pear-tree, and green was 
the ridge ; 

The swallows had thoughts of a speedy return ; 
And the midges were dancing a-down the 
brown burn. 

He said: “ Pretty maiden, let bygones go by — 
Can you love me again?” She said: “1 can 
try.” 


’*Twas summer when next they stood on the 

bridge ; 

There were pears on the pear-tree, ta!l corn on 

the ridge ; 

The swallows wheeled round them, far up in 
the blue, 

Then swooped down and snapped up a midge- 
let or two. 

Said he : “ Lest some trifle should come in the 
way, 

And part us again, will you mention the day?” 

She stood, looking down on the fast-flowing 
rill, 

Then answered demurely: “ As soon as you 


will!” 
Chambers’ Journal. i. BR, 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


Loup wind, strong wind, where art thou blow- 
ing? 
Into the air, the viewless aii, 
To be lost there, 
There am I blowing. 


Clear wave, swift wave, where art thou flow- 
ing? 
Unto the sea, the boundless sea, 
To be whelmed there, 
There am I flowing. 


Young life, swift life, where art thou going? 
Down to the grave, the loathsome grave, 
To moulder there, 


There am I going. 
Mrs. KEMBLE, 





ridge ; 























THE OUTDOOR POETRY 


From The Contemporary Review. 


THE OUTDOOR POETRY OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES AND THE KENAISSANCE. 
I. 

A GREAT difference must naturally ex- 
ist between what was felt and written 
about the country and the seasons by an 
ancient, by a man of the sixteenth century, 
and by a contemporary of our own: a dif- 
ference, however, solely of mode; for we 
feel sure that of the three men each would 
find something to delight himself and 
wherewith to delight others among the 
elm-bounded English meadows, the flat 
corn-fields of central France, the vine and 
olive yards of Italy — wherever, in short, 
he might find himself face to face and, so 
to speak, hand in hand with nature. But 
about the man of the Middle Ages (unless, 
perhaps, in Italy, where the whole Middle 
Ages were merely an earlier Renaissance) 
we could have no such assurance; nay, 
we might be persuaded that, however 
great his genius, be he even a Gottfried 
von Strassburg, or a Walther von der 
Vogelweide, or the unknown Freachman 
who has left us “ Aucassin et Nicolette,” 
he would bring back impressions only of 
two things, authorized and consecrated by 
the poetic routine of his contemporaries 
— of spring and of the woods. 

There is nothing more characteristic of 
medizval poetry than this limitation. Of 
autumn, of winter, of the standing corn, 
the ripening fruit of summer, of all these 
things so dear to the ancients and to all 
men of modern times, the Middle Ages 
seem to know nothing. The autumn har- 
vests, the mists and wondrous autumnal 
transfiguration of the humblest tree, or 
bracken, or bush; the white and glittering 
splendor of winter, and its cosy life by 
hearth or stove; the drowsiness of sum- 
mer, its suddenly inspired wish for shade 
and dew and water, all this left them stolid. 
To move them was required the feeling of 
spring, the strongest, most complete and 
stirring impression which, in our tem- 
perate climates, can be given by nature. 
The whole pleasurableness of warm air, 
clear, moist sky, the surprise of the shim- 
mer of pale green, the yellowing blossom 
on treetops, the first flicker of faint shad- 
ow where all has been uniform, colorless, 
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| shadeless; the replacing of the long si- 
lence by the endless twitter and trill of 
birds, endless in its way as is the sea, 
twitter and trill on every side, depths and 
depths of it, of every degree of distance 
and faintness, a sea of bird song; and 
along with this the sense of infinite reno- 
vation to all the earth and to man’s own 
heart. Of all nature’s effects this one 
alone goes sparkling to the head; and it 
alone finds a response in medieval poetry. 
Spring, spring, endless spring — for three 
long centuries throughout the world a 
dreary green monotony of spring all over 
France, Provence, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
England; spring, spring, nothing but 
spring, even in the mysterious countries 
governed by the Grail king, by the Fairy 
Morgana, by Queen Proserpine, by Pres- 
ter John; nay, in the new Jerusalem, in 
the kingdom of Heaven itself, nothing but 
spring; till one longs for a bare twig, for 
a yellow leaf, for a frozen gutter, as fora 
draught of water in the desert. The 
green fields and meadows enamelled with 
painted flowers, how one detests them! 
how one would rejoice to see them well 
sprinkled with frost or burnt up to brown 
in the dry days! the birds, the birds 
which warble through every sonnet, can- 
zone, sirventes, glosa, dance Jay, rounde- 
lay, virelay, rondel, ballade, and whatso- 
ever else it may be called, —-how one 
wishes them silent forever, of their twitter, 
the tarantarantandei of the eternal Ger- 
man nightingale especially, drowned by a 
good howling wind! After any persistent 
study of medieval poetry, one’s feeling 
towards spring is just similar to that of 
the morbid creature in Schubert’s “ J/ii/- 
lerin,”? who would not stir from home for 
the dreadful, dreadful greenness, which 
he would fain bleach with tears, all around. 
Ich moéchte ziehn in die Welt hinaus, hiraus 
in die weite Welt, 
Wenn’s nur so griin, so griin nidht war da 
draussen in Wald und Feld. 


Moreover, this medieval spring is the 
spring neither of the shepherd, nor of the 
farmer, nor of any man to whom spring 
brings work and anxiety and hope of gain; 
it is a mere vague spring of gentle-folk, or 
at all events of well-to-do burgesses, tak- 
ing their pleasure on the lawns of castle 
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parks, or the green holiday places close 
to the city, much as we see them in the 
first part of “ Faust;” a sweet, but mo- 
notonous charm of grass beneath green 
lime-tree, or in the south the elm or 
plane, under which are seated the poet 
and the fiddler, playing and singing for 
the young women, their hair woven with 
chaplets of fresh flowers, dancing upon 
the sward. And poet after poet, Proven- 
cal, Italian, and German, Lernard and 
Armand, Nithart and Ulrich, and even 
the austere singer of the Holy Grail, 
Wolfram, pouring out verse after verse of 
the songs in praise of spring which they 
make even as girls wind their garlands: 
songs of quaint and graceful ever-chang- 
ing rhythm, now slowly circling, now 
bounding along, now stamping out the 
measure like the feet of the dancers, now 
winding and twining as wind and twine 
their arms in the long-linked mazes ; while 
the few and ever-repeated ideas, the old, 
stale platitudes of praise of woman, love 
pains, joys of dancing, pleasures of spring 
(spring, always spring, eternal, everlast- 
ing spring), seem languidly to follow the 
life and movement of the mere metre. 
Poets, these German, Provengal, and 
French, essentially (if we venture to speak 
heresy) not of ideas or emotions, but of 
metre, of rhythm and rhyme; with just 
the minimum of necessary thought, per- 
petually presented afresh just as the 
words, often and often repeated and 
broken up and new combined, of a piece 
of music — poetry which is in truth a sort 
of music, dance or dirge, or hymn music 
as the case may be, more than anything 
else. 

As it is in medizval poetry with the 
seasons, so it is likewise with the country 
and its occupations: as there is only 
spring, so there is only the forest. Of 
the forest, medieval poetry has indeed 
much to say; more perhaps, and more 
familiar with its pleasures, than antiquity. 
There is the memorable forest where the 
heroes of the Niebelungen go to hunt, 
followed by their wagons of provisions 
and wine; where Siegfried overpowers 
the bear, and returns to his laughing com- 
rades with the huge thing chained to his 
saddle: where, in that clear space which 





we see so distinctly, a Jawn on to which 
the blue-black firs are encroaching, Sieg- 
fried stoops to drink of the spring beneath 
the lime-tree, and Hagen drives his boar- 
spear straight through the Nieblung’s 
back. There is the thick wood, all a 
golden haze through the young green, 
and with an atmosphere of birds’ song, 
where King Mark discovers Tristram and 
Yseult in the cave, the deceitful sword be- 
tween them, as Gottfried von Strassburg 
relates with wonderful luscious charm. 
The forest, also, more bleak and austere, 
where the four outlawed sons of Aymon 
live upon roots and wild animals, where 
they build their castle by the Meuse. 
Further, and most lovely of all, the for- 
est in which Nicolette makes herself a 
hut of branches, bracken, and flowers, 
through which the stars peep down on her 
whiteness as she dreams of her lord 
Aucassin. The forest where Huon meets 
Oberon; and Guy de Lusignan, the good 
snake-lady; and Parzival finds on the 
snow the feathers and the drops of blood 
which throw him into his long day-dream ; 
and Owen discovers the tomb of Merlin; 
the forest, in short, which extends its in- 
terminable glades and serried masses of 
trunks and arches of green from one end 
to the other of medizval poetry. Itis very 
beautiful, this forest of the Middle Ages; 
but it is monotonous, melancholy, and has 
a terrible eeriness in its endlessness. For 
there is nothing else. There are no mead- 
ows where the cows lie lazily, no fields 
where the red and purple kerchiefs of the 
reapers overtop the high corn; no or- 
chards, no hayfields; nothing like those 
hill slopes where the wild herbs encroach 
upon the vines and the goats of Corydon 
and Damoetas require to be kept from mis- 
chief; where, alittle lower down, the Athe- 
nian shopkeeper of Aristophanes goes 
daily to look whether yesterday’s hard figs 
may not have ripened, or the vine wreaths 
pruned last week grown too lushly. Nor 
anything of the sort of those Umbrian 
meadows, where Virgil himself will stop 
and watch the white bullocks splashing 
slowly into the shallow, sedgy Clitumnus; 
still less like those hamlets in the corn- 
fields through which Propertius would 
stroll, following the jolting osier wagon, 
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or the procession with garlands and lights 
to Pales or to the ochre-stained garden 
god. Nothing of all this: there are no 
cultivated spots in medizval poetry; the 
city only, and the castle, and the endless, 
all-encompassing forest. Had they no 
eyes, then, these poets of the Middle 
Ages, that they could see, among all the 
things of nature, only those few which 
had been seen by their predecessors? At 
first one feels tempted to think so, till the 
recollection of many vivid touches in 
spring and forest description persuades 
one that, enormous as was the sway of 
tradition among these men, they were not 
all of them, nor always, repeating mere 
conventional platitudes. This singular 
limitation in the medizxval perceptions of 
nature —a limitation so important as al- 
most to make it appear as if the Middle 
Ages had not perceived nature at all —is 
most frequently attributed to the preva- 
lence of asceticism, which, according to 
some critics, made all medizval men into 
so many repetitions of Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, of whom it is written that, being 
asked his opinion of Lake Leman, he an- 
swered with surprise that, during his jour- 
ney from Geneva to the Rhone valley, he 
had remarked no lake whatever, so ab- 
sorbed had he been in spiritual medita- 
tions, But the predominance of asceticism 
has been grossly exaggerated. It was a 
state of moral tension which could not 
exist uninterruptedly, and could exist only 
in the classes for whom poetry was not 
written, The mischief done by asceti- 
cism was the warping of the moral nature 
of men, not of their zsthetic feelings ; it 
had no influence upon the vast numbers, 
the men and women who relished the pro- 
fane and obscene fleshliness and buffoon- 
ery of stage plays and fabliaux, and those 
who savored the delicate and exquisite 
immoralities of courtly poetry. Indeed, 
the presence of whole classes of writings, 
of which such things as Boccaccio’s tales, 
“The Wife of Bath,” and Villon’s * Bal- 
lades,” on the one hand, and the songs of 
the troubadours, the poem of Gottfried, 
and the romance or rather novel of “ Fla- 
menca,” are respectively but the most 
conspicuous examples, ought to prove 
only too clearly that the Middle Ages, for 
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all their asceticism, were both as gross 
and as esthetic in sensualism as antiquity 
had been before them. We must, there- 
fore, seek elsewhere than in asceticism, 
necessarily limited, and excluding the 
poetry-reading public, for an explanation 
of this peculiarity of medizval poetry. 
And we shall find it, I think, in that which 
during the Middle Ages could, because it 
was an all-regulating social condition, 
really create universal habits of thought 
and feeling, namely, feudalism. A moral 
condition like asceticism can leave un- 
biassed all such minds as are incapable of 
feeling it; but a social institution like 
feudalism walls in the life of every indi- 
vidual, and forces his intellectual move- 
ments into given paths; nor is there any 
escape, excepting in places where, as in 
Italy and in the free towns of the north, 
the feudal conditions are wholly or par- 
tially unknown. To feudalism, therefore, 
would I ascribe this, which appears at 
first so purely zsthetic, as opposed to so- 
cial, a characteristic of the Middle Ages. 
Ever since Schiller, in his “Gods of 
Greece,” spoke for the first time of un- 
divinized nature (de entgdtterte Natur), it 
has been the fashion among certain critics 
to fall foul of Christianity for having 
robbed the fields and woods of their gods, 
and reduced to mere matured clods the 
things which had been held sacred by 
antiquity. Desecrated in those long med- 
izval centuries nature may truly have 
been, but not by the holy water of Chris- 
tian priests. Desecrated because out of 
the fields and meadows was driven a divin- 
ity greater than Pales or Vertumnus or 
mighty Pan, the divinity called JZax. 
For in the terrible times when civilization 
was at its lowest, the things of the world 
had been newly allotted ; and by this new 
allotment, man — the man who thinks and 
loves and hopes and strives, man who 
fights and sings — was shut out from the 
fields and meadows, forbidden the labor, 
nay, almost the sight, of the earth; and 
to the tending of kine, and sowing of 
crops, to all those occupations which an- 
tiquity had associated with piety and right- 
eousness, had deemed worthy of the gods 
themselves, was assigned, or rather con- 
demned, a creature whom every advancing 
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year untaught to think or love, or hope, 
or fight, or strive ; but taught most utterly 
to suffer and to despair. Fora man it is 
difficult to call him, this medizval serf, 
this lump of earth detached from the field 
and wrought into a semblance of man- 
hood, merely that the soil of which it is 
part should be delved and sown, and then 
manured with its carcass or its blood; 
nor as a man did the Middle Ages con- 
ceive it. The serf was not even allowed 
human progenitors; his foul breed had 
originated in an obscene miracle; his stu- 
pidity and ferocity were as those of the 
beasts ; his cunning was demoniac; he was 
born under God’s curse; no words could 
paint his wickedness, no persecutions 
could exceed his deserts; the whole world 
turned pale at his crime, for he it was, he 
and not any human creature, who had 
nailed Christ upon the cross. Like the 
hunger and sores of a fox or a wolf, his 
hunger and his sores are forgotten, never 
noticed. Were it not that legal and eccle- 
siastical narratives of trials (not of feudal 
lords for crushing and contaminating their 
peasants, but of peasants for spitting out 
and trampling on the consecrated wafer) 
give us a large amount of pedantically 
stated detail; tell us how misery begat 
vice, and filth and starvation united fam- 
ilies in complicated meshes of incest, 
taught them depopulation as a virtue and 
a necessity ; ; and how the despair of any 
joy in nature, of any mercy from God, 
hounded men and women into the un- 
speakable orgies, tne obscene parodies,‘of 
devil-worship ; were it not for these horri- 
ble shreds of judicial evidence (as of tat- 
ters of clothes or blood-clotted hairs on 
the shoes of a murderer) we should know 
little or nothing of the life of the men and 
women who, in medieval France and Ger- 
many, did the work which had been taught 
by Hesiod and Virgil. About all these 
tragedies the literature of the Middle 
Ages, ready to show us town vice and 
town horror, dens of prostitution and 
creaking, overweighted gibbets, as in Vil- 
lon’s poems, utters not a word. All that 
we can hear is the many-throated yell of 
medieval poets, noble and_ plebeian, 
French, Provengal, and German, against 
thesbrutishness, the cunning, the cruelty, 
the hideousness, the heresy of the serf, 
whose name becomes synonymous with 
every baseness, which, in mock grammat- 
ical style, is declined into every epithet of 
wickedness; whose punishment is prayed 
for from the God whom he outrages by his 
very existence ; a hideous clamor of inde- 


cent jibe, of brutal vituperation, of sense- 





less accusation, of every form of words 
which furious hatred can assume, whose 
echoes reached even countries like Tus- 
cany, where serfdom was well-nigh un- 
known, and have reached even to us in 
the scraps of epigram still bandied about 
by the townsfolk against the peasants, 
nay, by the peasants against themselves.* 
A monstrous rag doll, dressed up in shreds 
of many-colored villany, without a recog- 
nizable human feature, dragged in the 
mud, pilloried with unspeakable ordure, 
paraded in mock triumph like a king of 
fools and burnt in the market-place like 
Antichrist, such is the image which med- 
izval poetry has left us of the creature 
who was once the pious rustic, the inno- 
cent, god-heloved husbandman, on whose 
threshold justice stopped awhile when she 
fied from the towns of antiquity. 


II. 


But meanwhile, during those centu- 
ries which lie between the Dark Ages 
and modern times, the Middle Ages (inas- 
much as they mean not a mere chronolog- 
ical period, but a definite social and 
mental condition) fortunately did not exist 
everywhere. Had they existed, it is al- 
most impossible to understand how they 
would ever throughout Europe have come 
to an end; for as the favorite proverb of 
Catharine of Siena has it, one dead man 
cannot bury another dead man; and the 
Middle Ages, after this tedious dying of 
the fifteenth century, required to be shov- 


* The reader may oppose to my views the existence 
of the class of poems, French, Latin, and German, 
of which the Provengal Pastoure/a is the original 
type, and which represent the courting, by the poet, 
who is, of course, a knight, of a beautiful country girl, 
shown us while feeding her sheep or spinning with 
her distaff. But these poems are, to the best of my 
knowledge, ali of a single pattern, and extremely insin- 
cere and artifictal intone, sothat | feel inclined to class 
them with the pastorals — Dresden-china idy! s by men 
who had never looked a live peasant in the face — of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as distant 
descendants from the pastoral poetry of antiquity, of 
which the chivalric poets may have got some indirect 
notions as they did of the antique epics. It is more- 
over extremely likely that these love poems, in which, 
successfully or unsuccessfu.ly, the post usualiy offers a 
bribe to the woman of low degree, conceal beneath the 
conventional pastoral trappings the intrigues of minne- 
singers and troubadours with women of “the small arti 
san or village proprietor class. ‘he real peasant woman 
—the female of the villain—could scarcely have been 
above the notice of the noblemen’s servants, and, in 
countries where the seigneurial rights were in vigor, 
would scarcely have been offered presents or tine 
words. As regards the innumerable poems against the 
peasantry, I may refer the reader to an extremely curi- 
ous publication of “Carmina Aledii Aévi,’ recently 
made by Sig. Francesco Novati, and wh'ch contains, 
besides a selection of specimens, a list of refere ences on 
the subject of poems “De Natura Rusticorum.”’ The 
accusation of heresy and of crucifying Christ is evie 
— due to the devil-worship prevalent among the 
serfs, 
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eled into the tomb, nay, rather, given the 
final stroke, by the Renaissance. This 
that we foolishly call—giving a quite 
incorrect notion of sudden and miraculous 


birth — the Renaissance, and limit to the | 


time of the revival of Greek humanities, 
really existed, as I have repeatedly sug- 
gested, wherever, during the medizval 
centuries, the civilization with which the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries were big 
was not, by the pressure of feudalism and 
monasticism, made to be abortive or still- 
born. Low as was Italy at the very close 
of the Dark Ages, and much as she bor- 
rowed for a long while from the more 
precocious northern nations, especially 
France aid Provence, Italy had, never- 
theless, an enormous advantage in the 
fact that her populations were not divided 
into victor and vanquished, and that the 
old Latin institutions of town and country 
were never replaced, except in certain 
northern and southern districts, by feudal 
arrangements. The very first thing which 
strikes us in the obscure Italian common- 
wealths of early times, is that in these 
resuscitated relics of Roman or Etruscan 
towns there is no feeling of feudal supe- 
riority and inferiority; that there is no 
lord, and consequently no serf. Nor is 
this the case merely within the city walls. 
The never sufficiently appreciated differ- 
ence between the Italian free burghs and 
those of Germany, Flanders, and Pro- 
vence, is that the citizens depend only in 
the remotest and most purely fictitious 
way upon any kind of suzerain; and more- 
over that the country, instead of belong- 
ing to feudal nobles, belongs every day 
more and more completely to the burghers. 
The peasant is not a serf, but one.of three 
things: a hired laborer, a possessor of 
property, or a farmer, liable to no taxes, 
paying no rent, and only sharing with the 
proprietor the produce of the land. By 
this latter system, existing, then as now, 
throughout Tuscany, the peasantry was 
an independent and well-to-do class. The 
land owned by one man (who, in the com- 
monwealths, was usually a shopkeeper, or 
manufacturer in the town) was divided 
into farms small enough to be cultivated 
— vines, olives, corn, and fruit— by one 
family of peasants, helped perhaps by a 
paid laborer. The thrittier and less scru- 
pulous peasants could, in good seasons, 
put by sufficient profit from their share of 
the produce to suffice after some years, 
and with the addition of what the women 
might make by washing, spinning, weav- 
ing, plaiting straw hats (an accomplish- 
ment greatly insisted unon by Lorenzo 
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dei Medici), and so forth, to purchase 
some small strip of land of their own. 
Hence, a class of farmers at once living 
on another man’s land and sharing its 
produce with him, and cultivating and 
| paying taxes upon land belonging to 
themselves. 

Of these Tuscan peasants we get occa- 
sional glimpses in the medizval Italian 
novelists —a well-todo set of people, in 
constant communication with the town 
where they sell their corn, oil, vegetables, 
and wine, and easily getting confused 
with the lower class of artisans, with 
whom they doubtless largely intermarried. 
These peasants, whom we see in tidy 
kilted tunics and leathern gaiters, driving 
their barrel-laden bullock-carts, or riding 
their mules up to the red city gates in 
many a Florentine and Sienese painting 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
were in many respects better off than the 
small artisans of the city, heaped up in 
squalid houses, and oppressed by the 
greater and smaller guilds. Agnolo Pan- 
dolfini, teaching thrift to his sonsin Al- 
berti’s charming treatise on “ The Gov- 
ernment of the Family,” frequently groans 
over the insolence, the astuteness, of the 
peasantry; and indeed seems to consider 
that it is impossible to cope with them — 
a conclusion which would have greatly 
astounded the bailiffs of the feudal pro- 
prietors in the two Sicilies and beyond 
the Alps. 

The upper classes, on the other hand, 
differed quite as much from the upper 
classes of feudal countries. They were, 
be it remembered, men of business, 
constantly in contact with the working 
classes; Albizis, Strozzis, Pandolfinis, 
Guinigis, Tolomeis, no matter what their 
name, these men who built palaces and 
churches which outdid the magnificence 
of northern princes, and who might, at 
any moment, be sent ambassadors from 
Florence, Lucca, or Siena, to the French 
or English kings, to the emperor or the 
pope, spent a large portion of their days 
at their office desk, among the bales of 
their warehouses, behind the counter of 
their shops; they wore the same dress, 
had the same habits, spoke the same dia- 
lect, as the weavers and dyers, the carriers 
and porters whom they employed, and 
whose sons might, by talent and industry, 
amass a fortune, build palaces, and go 
ambassadors to kings in their turn. 
When, therefore, these merchant nobles 
turned to the country for rest and relief 
from their cares, it was not to the country 
| as it existed for the feudal noble of the 
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north. Boar and stag hunts had no at- 
traction for quiet men of business; for- 
ests stocked with wild beasts where vine- 
yard and cornfield might have extended 
would: have seemed to them the very 
height of wastefulness, discomfort, and 
ugliness. Pacific and businesslike, they 
merely transferred to the country the hab- 
its of thought and of life which had arisen 
in the city. Not for them any imitation of 
the feudal castle, turreted and moated, cut 
up into dark, irregular rooms and yards, 
filled with noisy retainers and stinking 
hounds. On some gentle hillside a well- 
planned palace, its rooms spacious and 
lofty, and sparely windowed for coolness 
in summer, with a neat cloistered court in 
the centre, ventilating the whole house, 
and affording a cool place, full of:scent of 
flowers and sound of fountains for the 
burning afternoons; a _ belvedere tower 
also, on which to seek a breeze on sti- 
fling nights, when the very stars seem 
faint for heat, and the dim plumy heads of 
cypress and poplar are motionless against 
the misty blue sky. ‘In front a broad ter- 
race, whence to look down towards the 
beloved city, a vague fog of roofs in the 
distance; on the side and behind elabo- 
rate garden walks walled with high walls 
of box and oak and laurel, in which stand 
statues in green niches; gardens with 
little channels to bring water, even during 
droughts, to the myrtles, the roses, the 
stocks and clove pinks, over which bend 
with blossoms brilliant against the pale 
blue sky the rose-flowered oleander, the 
scarlet-flowered pomegranate; also avia- 
ries and cages full of odd and harmless 
creatures, ferrets, guinea-pigs, porcupines, 
squirrels, and monkeys; arbors where 
wife, daughters, and daughters-in-law may 
sew and make music; and neat lawns 
where the young men may play at quoits, 
football, or swordsticks and bucklers ; and 
then, sweeping all round the house and 
gardens and terraces an undulating ex- 
panse of field and orchard, smoke-tinted 
with olive, bright green in spring with 
budding crops, yeilowin autumn with sere 
vines; and from which, in the burning 
noon, rises the incessant sawing noise of 
the cicalas, and ever and anon the high, 
nasal, melancholy chant of the peasant, 
lying in the shade of barn-door or fig-tree 
till the sun shall sink and he can return 
to his labor. If the house in town, with 
its spacious storerooms, its carved chapel, 
and painted banqueting-hall, large enough 
to hold sons’ children and_ brothers’ 
wives and grandchildren, and a whole host 
of poor relatives, whom the wise father 


(as Pandolfini teaches) employs rather 
than strangers for his clerks and over- 
seers, — if this town house was the pride 
of the Italian burgess, the villa, with its 
farms and orchards, was the real joy, the 
holiday paradise of the overworked man. 
To read in the cool house, with cicala’s 
buzz and fountain plash all round, the 
Greek aud Latin authors; todiscuss them 
with learned men; to watch the games 
of the youths and the children, this was 
the reward for years of labor and intelli- 
gence; but sweeter than all this (how we 
feel itin Agnolo Pandolfini’s speeches ! ) 
were those occupations which the city 
could not give: the buying and selling of 
plants, grain, and kine, the meddling with 
new-grafted trees, the mending of spaliers, 
the straightening of fences, the going 
round (with the self-importance and impa- 
tience of a cockney) to see what flowers 
had opened, what fruit had ripened over- 
night; to walk through the oliveyards, 
among the vines; to pry into stable, pig- 
stye, and roosting-place, taking up hand- 
fuls of drying grain, breaking twigs of 
olives, to see how things were doing ; and 
to have long conversations with the peas- 
ants, shrewd enough to affect earnest 
attention when the master was pleased to 
vent his town-acquired knowledge of 
agriculture and gardening. Sweet also, 
doubtless, for younger folk, or such per- 
haps as were fonder of teaching new lute 
tunes to the girls than of examining into 
cabbages, and who read Dante and Boc- 
caccio more frequently than Cicero or 
Sallust, (though sweet perhaps only as a 
vague concomitant of their lazy pleasures,) 
to Jisten to those songs of the peasantry 
rising from the fields below, while lying 
perhaps on one’s back in the shaded 
grass, watching the pigeons whirring 
about the belvedere tower. Vaguely 
pleasant this also, doubtless; but for a 
long while only vaguely. For, during 
more than two centuries, the burgesses of 
Italy were held enthralled by the courtly 
poets of other countries; listening to, and 
reading, at first, only Provengals and 
Sicilians, or Italians, like Sordello, pre- 
! tending to be of Provence or Sicily; and 
‘even later, enduring in their own poets, 
their own Guittones, Cavalcantis, Ciros, 
Guinicellis, nay, even in Dante and Pe- 
| trarch’s lyrics only the repetition (how- 
|ever vivitied by genius) of the old com- 
, monplaces of artificial spring, of the 
| poetry of feudal nations. But the time 
| came when not only Provencal and Sicil- 
ian, but even Tuscan, poetry was neg- 
ij lected, when the revival of Greek and 
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Latin letters made it impossible to re-write | sung even nowadays in the Tuscan coun- 


the threadbare medizval prettinesses ; 
or even to write in earnest in the modern 
tongue, so stiff and thin (as it seemed) and 
like some grotesque painted saint, when 
compared with the splendidly feshed an- 
tique languages, turning and twining in 
graceful or solemn involutions, as of a 
Pyrrhic or a maidens’ dance. And it was 
during this period, from Petrarch to Poli- 
tian, that, as philologists have now proved 
beyond dispute, the once fashionable chiv- 
alric romance, and the poetry of the Pro- 
vencal and Sicilian school, cast off by the 
upper classes, was gradually picked up by 
the lower and especially by the rural 
classes. Vagabond ballad-singers and 
story-teilers — creatures who wander from 
house to house, mending broken pottery, 
collecting rags or selling small pedlar’s 
wares — were the old clothesmen who 
carried about these bits of tarnished po- 
etic finery. The people of the town, con- 
stantly in presence of the upper classes, 
and therefore sooner or later aware of 
what was or was not in fashion, did not 
care long for the sentimental daintiness 
of medieval poetry; besides, satire and 
scurrility are as inevitable in a town as 
are dogs in gutters and cats on roofs; and 
the townsfolk soon set their own buffoon- 
ish or satirical ideas to whatever remained 
of the music of medizval poetry: already 
early in the fifteenth century the sonnet 
had become for the Florentine artisans a 
mere scurrilous epigram. It was differ- 
ent in the country. The peasant, at least 
the Tuscan peasant, is eminently idealistic 
and romantic in his literary tastes; it may 
be that he has not the intellectual life re- 
quired for any utterances or forms of his 
own, and that he consequently accepts 
poetry as a ready-made ornament, some- 
thing pretty and exotic which is valued in 
proportion to its prettiness and rarity. 
Be the reason whatever it may, certain it 
is that nothing can be too artificial or 
high-flown to please the Italian peasantry: 
its tales are all of kings, princesses, fairies, 
knights, winged horses, marvellous jewels, 
and so forth; its songs are almost without 
exception about love, constancy, moon, 
stars, flowers. Such things have not been 
degraded by familiarity and parody as in 
the town; they retain for the country folk 
the vague charm (like that of music, auto- 
matic and independent of thorough com- 
prehension) of belonging to a sphere of 
the marvellous; hence they are repeated 
and re-repeated with almost religious ser- 
vility, as any one may observe who will 
listen to the stories and verses told and 





try, or who will glance over the splendid 
collections of folklore made in the last 
twenty years. Such things must suffer 
alteration from people who can neither . 
read nor write, and who cannot be ex- 
pected to remember very clearly details 
which, in many cases, must have for them 
only the vaguest meaning. The stories 
split in process of telling and re-telling, 
and are completed with bits of other 
stories; details are forgotten and have to 
be replaced; the same happens with 
poetry ; songs easily get jumbled together, 
their meaning is partially obliterated, and 
has to be restored; or, again, an attempt 
is made by bold men to adapt some seem- 
ingly adaptable old song to a new occa- 
sion; an old love ditty seems fit to sing 
to a new sweetheart — names, circum- 
stances, and details require arranging for 
this purpose ; and hence more alterations. 
Now, however much a peasant may enjoy 
the confused spiendors of court life and 
of courtly love, he cannot, with the best 
will in the world, restore their details or 
coloring if they happen to become oblit- 
erated. If he chance to forget that when 
the princess first met the wizard she was 
riding forth on a snow-white jennet with 
a falcon on her glove, there is nothing to 
prevent his describing her as walking 
through the meadow in charge of a flock 
of geese; and similarly, should he happen 
to forget that the courtly lover compares 
the skin of his mistress to-ivory and her 
eyes to Cupid’s torches, he is quite capa- 
ble of filling up the gap by saying that the 
girl is as white as a turnip and as bright- 
eyed as a ferret. As with details of de- 
scription and metaphors, so also with the 
emotional and social parts of the business. 
The peasant has not been brought up in 
the idea that the way to gain a woman’s 
affection is to stick her glove on a helmet 
and perform deeds of prowess closely 
resembling those of Don Quixote in the 
Sierra Morena; so he attempts to ingra- 
tiate himself by offering her presents of 
strawberries, figs, buttons, hooks-and- 
eyes, and similar desirable things. Again, 
were the peasant to pay attentions to a 
married woman, he would merely get 
(what noble husbands were too well-bred 
to dream of) a sound horsewhipping, or 
perhaps even a sharp knife thrust in his 
stomach; so that he takes good care to 
address his love songs only to marriage- 
able young women. In this way, without 
any deliberate attempt at originality, the 
old courtly poetry becomes, when once 
removed to the country, thoroughly 
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patched and seamed with rustic ideas, 
feelings, and images, while never ceasing 
to be, in its general stuff and shape, of a 
kind such as only professional poets of 
the upper classes can produce. The Si- 
cilian lyrics collected by Signor Pitré, 
still more the Tuscan poems of Tigri’s 
charming volume, are, therefore, a curious 
mixture of highflown sentiment, dainty 
imagery and most artistic arrangements 
of metre and diction (especially in the 
rispetto, where metrical involution is ac- 
companied by logical involution of the 
most refined medizval sort) with hopes 
and complaints such as only a farmer 
could frame, with similes and descriptions 
such as only the business of the field, 
vineyard, and dairy could suggest. A 
mixture, but not a jumble. For as in this 
slow process of assimilation and altera- 
tion only that was remembered by the 
peasant which the peasant could under- 
stand and sympathize with, and only that 
was welded into the once courtly poetry 
which was sufficiently refined to please 
the people who delighted in the exotic 
refinement, — as in short everything came 
about perfectly simple and unconsciously, 
there resulted what in good sooth may be 
considered as a perfectly substantive and 
independent form of art, with beauties 
and refinements of its own. And, indeed, 
it appears to me that one might say, 
without too much paradox, that in these 
peasant songs only does the poetry of 
minnesingers and troubadours become 
thoroughly enjoyable; that only when the 
conventionality of feeling and imagery is! 
corrected by the freshness, the straight. | 
forwardness, nay, even the grotesqueness | 
of rural likings, dislikings, and compari- 
sons, can the dainty beauty of medizval 
courtly poetry ever really satisfy our 
wishes. Comparing together Tigri’s col- 
lection of Tuscan folk-poetry with any 
similar anthology that might be made of 
middle high German and Provengal, and 
early French lyrics, 1 feel that the adop- 
tion of courtly medixval poetry by the 
Italian peasantry of the Renaissance can 
be compared more significantly than at 
first seemed with the adoption of a once 
fashionable garb by country folk. The 
peasant pulled about this courtly lyrism, 
oppressively tight in its conventional nit, 
and starched with elaborate rhetorical 
embroideries, turned it inside out, twisted 
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poetic apparel, stretched on the freer 
moral limbs of natural folk, faded and 
stained by weather and earth into new 
and richer tints, had lost all its original 
fashionable stiffness, and crudeness of 
color, and niminypiminy fit, and had 
acquired instead | know not what grace 
of unexpectedness, picturesqueness, and 
ease. 

Well; for many a year did the song of 
the peasants rise up from the fields and 
oliveyards unnoticed by the good towns- 
folk taking their holiday at the Tuscan 
villa; but one day, somewhere in the 
third quarter of the fifteenth century, the 
long-drawn chant of the r7sfetfo, telling 
perhaps how the singer’s sweetheart was 
beautiful as the star Diana, so beautiful 
as a baby that the pope christened her 
with his own hands; the quavering nasal 
cadence of the stornello, saying per- 
chance, — 


Flower of the Palm, etc., 


did at last waken the attention of one 
lettered man, a man of curious and some- 
what misshapen body and mind, of fea- 
tures satyr-like in ugliness, yet moody and 
mystical in their very earthiness ; a man 
essentially of the senses, yet imperfect in 
them, without taste or smell, and, over 
and above, with a marvellously supple in- 
tellect; weak and coarse and idealistic; 
and at once feebly the slave of his times, 
and so boldly, spontaneously innovating 
as to be quite unconscious ot innovation : 
the mixed nature, or rather the nature in 
many heterogeneous bits, of the man of 
letters who is artistic almost to the extent 
of being an actor, natural in every style 
because morally connected with no style 
at all. The man was Lorenzo di Piero 
dei Medici, for whom posterity has exclu- 
sively reserved the civic title of all his 
family and similar town despots, calling 
him the Magnificent. It is the fashion at 
present to give Lorenzo only the leavings, 
as it were, of our admiration for the weak- 
er, less original, nay, considerably ener- 
vate, humanistic exquisite. Politian; and 
this absurd injustice appears to me to 
show that the very essence and excellence 
of Lorenzo is not nowadays perceived. 
The Renaissance produced several versa- 





tile and charming poets; and, in the midst 


'of classic imitation, one or two, of whom 
| one is certainly Boiardo, of real freshness 
a bit here, a bit there, ripped open seam! and raciness. 


Lut of this new element in 


after seam, patched and repatched with | the Renaissance, this element which is 


stuffs and stitches of its own; and then 
wore the whole thing as it had never been 
intended to be worn; until this cast-off 


ineither imitation of antiquity nor revival 


‘of anything medizval, which is original, 
| vital, fruitful, in short, modern, Lorenzo 
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is the most versatile example. He is 
new, Renaissance, modern; not merely 
in this or that quality; he is so all round. 
And this in the first place because he is 
so completely the man of impressions, the 
man not uttering wonderful things, nor 
elaborating exquisite ones, but artistically 
embodying with marvellous versatility 
whatever strikes his fancy and feeling — 
fancy and feeling which are as new as the 
untouched sculptor’s clay. And upon 
this wewness of faculty depends the whole 
value of the ‘“* Nencia da Barberino.” 
This poem, of some fifty octaves, is the 
result of those Tuscan peasant songs, of 
which I have told you the curious courtly 
descent, at last having struck the fancy 
of a real poet. It is, what Lorenzo’s 
masterpiece necessarily must be, in the 
highest degree a modern performance, as 
modern as a picture by Bastien Lepage ; 
as an opera, founded upon local music, by 
Bizet. For it is not by any manner of 
means a pastoral, a piece of conventional 
poetic decoration, with just a little realistic 
detail, more of the mere conventional or 
more of the realistic dominating according 
as it is a pastoral by Theocritus, or a pas- 
tural by Quinault or Metastasio. It is 
the very reverse of this: it is the attempt 
to obtain a large and complete, detailed 
and balanced impression by the cunning 
arrangement of a number of small effects 
which the artist has watched in reality; it 
is the making into a kind of little idyl, 
something half narrative, half drama, with 
distinct figures and accessories and back- 
ground, of a whole Jot of little fragments 
imitated from the peasant poetry, and set 
in thin, delicate framework of imitation 
no longer of the peasant’s songs, but of 
the peasant’s thoughts and speech; a per- 
fect piece of impressionist art, marred 
only in rare places by an attempt (inevi- 
table in those days) to force the drawing 
and color into caricature. The construc- 
tion, which appears to be nowhere, is in 
reality a masterpiece ; for, without know- 
ing it, you are shown the actors, the back- 
ground, the ups and downs of temper, the 
variation of the seasons; above all you 
are shown the heroine through the medi- 
um of the praises, the complaints, the 
narratives of the past, the imaginings of 
the future, of the hero, whose incoherent 
rhapsodizing constitutes the whole poem. 
He, Valléra, is a well-to-do young farmer; 
she, Nencia, is the daughter of peasant 
folk of the castellated village of Barberino 
in the Mugello; he is madly in love, but 
shy, and (to all appearance) awkward, so 
that we feel convinced that of all these 
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speeches in praise of his Nenciozza, in 
blame of her indifference, highly poetic 
and most practical adjurations to see all 
the advantages of a good match, the 
young woman hears few or none; Valléra 
is talking not to her, but at her, or rather, 
he is rehearsing to himself all the things 
which he cannot squeeze out in her pres- 
ence. It is the long day-dream, poetic, 
prosaic, practical, and imaginative, of a 
love-sick Italian peasant lad, to whom his 
sweetheart is at once an ideal thing of 
beauty, a goddess at whose shrine songs 
must be sung and wreaths twined, and a 
very substantial lass, who cannot be indif- 
ferent to sixpenny presents, and whom 
he cannot conceive as not ultimately be- 
coming the sharer of his cottage, the 
cooker of his soup, the mender of his 
linen, the mother of his brats —a dream 
in which image is effaced by image, and 
one thought is expelled, unfinished, by 
another. She is to him like the Fairy 
Morgana, the fairy who kept so much of 
chivalry in her enchanted island; she is 
like the evening star when above his cot- 
tage it slowly pierces the soft blue sky 
with its white brilliancy ; she is purer than 
the water in the well, and sweeter than 
the malmsey wine, and whiter than the 
miller’s flour; but her heart is as hard as 
a pebble, and she loves driving to distrac- 
tion a whole lot of youths who dangle 
behind her, captives of those heart-thiev- 
ish eyes of hers. But she is also a most 
excellent housewife, cam stand any 
amount of hard field labor, and makes lots 
of money by weaving beautiful woollen 
stuff. To see her going to church of a 
morning, she is a little pearl; her bodice 
is of damask, and her petticoat of bright 
color, and she kneels down carefully where 
she may be seen, being so smart. And 
then, when she dances ! —a born dancer, 
bouncing like a little goat, and twirling 
more than a mill-wheel; and when she 
has finished she makes you such a curt- 
sey: no citizen’s wife in Firence can 
curtsey as she does. It was in April that 
he first fell in love. She was picking 
salad in the garden; he begged her for a 
little, and she sent him about his business. 
Alas, alas! ever since then his peace has 
been gone; he cannot sleep, he can only 
think of her, and follow her about; he has 
become quite good-for-nothing as to his 
field work, — yet he hears all the people 
around laughing and saying, “ Of course 
Valléra will get her.” Only she will pay 
no heed to him. She is finer to look at 
than the pope, whiter than whitest wood- 
core: she is more delectable than are the 
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young figs to the earwigs, more beautiful 
than the turnip-flower, sweeter than 
honey. He is more in love with her than 
the moth is in love with the lamp; she 
loves to see him perishing for her. If he 
could cut himself in two without too much 
pain, he would, just to let her see that he 
carries her in his heart. No; he would 
cut out his heart, and when she touched 
it with that slender hand of hers, it would 
cry out, “ Nencia, Nencia bella.” But, 
after all, he is not to be despised: he is an 
excellent laborer, most learned in buying 
and selling pigs, he can play the bagpipe 
beautifully, he is rich, is willing to go to 
any expense to please her, nay, even to 
pay the barber double that his hair may 
be nice and frizzy from the crimping- 
irons; and if only he were to get himself 
tight hose and a silk jerkin, he would be 
as good as any Florentine burgess. But 
she will not listen; or, rather, she listens 
and laughs. Yes, she sits up in bed at 
night and laughs herself to death at the 
mere thought of him, that is all he gets. 
But he knows what itis! There is a fel- 
low who will keep sneaking about her; if 
Valléra only catch him near his cottage, 
won’t he give him a taste of his long 
knife! nay, rip him up and throw his en- 
trails, like those of a pig, to dry ona roof! 
He is sorry —perhaps he bores her— 
God bless you, Nencia! —he had better 
go and look after his sheep. All this is 
not the poetry of the Renaissance peas- 
ant; itis the poem made out of his real- 
ity; the songs which Valléra sang in the 
fields about his Nencia we must seek in 
the volume of Tigri, those risfetti and 
stornelli of to-day are the rispetti and 
stornelli of four centuries ago; they are 
much more beautiful and poetic than any 
of Lorenzo’s work, but Lorenzo has given 
us not merely a peasant’s love-song, he 
has given us a peasant’s thoughts, actions, 
hopes, fears; he has given us the peasant 
himself, his house, his fields, and his 
sweetheart as they exist even now. 

Yet we may strain possibilities to the 
point of supposing (which, however, I can- 
not for a moment suppose) that this 
“ Nencia” is a kind of tluke; that by an 
accident a beautiful and seemingly appre- 
ciative poem has resulted where the 
author, a medieval realist of a superior 
Villon sort, had intended only a piece of 
utter grotesqueness., But important as is 
the ** Nencia,” Lorenzo has left behind 
him another poem, greatly inferior in com- 
pleteness, but which settles beyond power 
of doubt that in him the Renaissance was 
not merely no longer medieval, but most 
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intensely modern. This poem is the 
“Ambra.” It is simply an allegorical 
narrative of the inundation, by the river 
Ombrone, of a portion, called Ambra, of 
the great Medician villa of Poygio a 
Caiano. Lorenzo’s object was evidently 
to write a semi-Ovidian poem, of a kind 
common in his day, and common almost 
up to our own: a river-god, beard, crown 
of reeds, urn, general dampness and up- 
roariousness of temper, all quite correct; 
and a nymph, whom he pursues, who 
prays to the virgin huntress to save her 
from his love, and who, just in the nick of 
time, is metamorphosed into a mossy 
stone, dimly showing her former woman’s 
shape; the style of thing, charming, grace- 
ful, insipid, of which every one can re- 
member a dozen instances, and which 
immediately brings up to the mind a vision 
of grand ducal gardens, where, among 
the clipped ilexes and the cypress trunks, 
great lumbering water-gods and_ long- 
limbed nymphs splash, petrified and cov- 
ered with melancholy ooze and yellow 
lichen, among the stagnant grotto waters. 
In some respects, therefore, there is in the 
“ Ambra” somewhat more artificial, more 
éarrocco than that early Renaissance of 
Politian and Pontano would warrant; there 
are also several bits, half graceful, half 
awkward, pedantic, constrained, childish, 
delightful, like the sedyge-crowned rivers 
telling each other anecdotes of the ways 
and customs of their respective countries, 
and especially the charming dance of 
Zephyrus with the flowers on the lawns 
of Cyprus, which must immediately sug- 
gest pictures by Piero di Cosimo and by 
Botticelli. So far, therefore, there is 
plenty to enjoy, but nothing to astonish, 
in the “Ambra.” But the magnificent 
Lorenzo has had the extraordinary whim 
of beginning his allegory with a descrip- 
tion, twenty-one stanzas long, of the sea- 
son of floods. A description, full of 
infinitely delicate minute detail, of the 
plants which have kept their foliage while 
the others are bare — the prickly juniper, 
the myrtle and bay; of the flocks of cranes 
printing the sky with their queer shapes, 
of the fish under the ice, and the eagle 
circling slowly round the ponds —little 
things which affect us, mixed up as they 
are with all manner of stiff classic allu- 
sions, very much as do the carefully 
painted daisies and clover among the 
embossed and gilded unrealities of certain 
old pictures. From these rather finnikin 
details, Lorenzo passes, however, to de- 
tails which are a good deal more than 
details, things little noticed until almost 
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recently: the varying effect of the olives 
on the hillside—a grey green mass, a 
silver ripple, according as the wind stirs 
them; the golden appearance of the se- 
rene summer air, and so forth: details no 
longer, in short, but essentially, however 
minute, effects. And then, suddenly 
leaving such things behind, he rushes 
into the midst of a real picture, a picture 
which you might call almost impression- 
istic, cf the growth of rivers, and the 
fioods. The floods are a grand sight; 
more than a sight — a grand performance, 
a drama; sometimes, God knows, a trag- 
edy. Last night, under a warm, hazy sky, 
through whose buff-tinted clouds the big 
moon crept in and out, the mountain 
stream was vaguely visible —a dark rib- 
and in its wide, shingly bed, when the 
moon was hidden; a narrow, shallow, 
broken stream, sheets of brilliant metallic 
sheen, and showers of sparkling facets, 
when the moon was out; a mere drowsy 
murmur mixing with the creaking and 
rustling of dry reeds in the warm, wet 
wind. Thus inthe evening. Look down 
from your window next morning: a tre- 
mendous rushing mass of waters, thick, 
turbid, reddish, with ominous steel-like 
lustre where its coppery surface reflects 
the moist blue sky, now fills the whole 
bed, shaking its short fringe of foam, 
tossing the spray as it swirls round each 
still projecting stone, angrily tugging at 
the reeds and alders which flop their 
draggied green upon its surface ; eddying 
faster and faster, encircling each higher 
rock or sand-bank, covering it at last with 
its foaming red mass. Meanwhile, the 
sky is covered in with vaporous grey 
clouds, which enshroud the hills; the 
clear runnels dash over the green banks, 
spurt through the walls, break their way 
across the roads; the little mountain tor- 
rents, dry ali summer, descend, raging 
rivers, red with the hill soil; and with 
every gust of warm wind the river rises 
higher and rushes along tremendously 
impetuous. Down in the plain it eats 
angrily at the soft banks, and breaks its 
muddy waters, fringed on the surface with 
a sort of ominous grime of broken wood 
and earth, higher and higher against the 
pierheads of the bridges, shaking them to 
split their masonry; and crowds of men 
and women look on, staring at the rising 
water, at the planks, tables, beams, cot- 
tage thatches; nay, whole trees, which it 
hurls at the bridge piers. And then, per- 
haps, the terrible, soft, balmy flood-wind 
persisting, there comes suddenly the ca- 
tastrophe —the embankment, shaken by 
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the resistless current, cracks, fissures, 
gives way, and the river rushes into the 
city, as it has already rushed into the 
fields, to spread in constantly rising, mel- 
ancholy livid pools throughout the streets 
and squares. 

This Lorenzo saw, and, wonderful to 
say, in this soiled and seething river, in 
these torn and crumbling banks, in all the 
dreadfulness of these things, he saw a 
beauty and a grandeur. But he saw not 
merely the struggle of the waters and of 
the land; he, heartless man, who laid his 
hand even upon the saved-up money of 
orphan girls in order to keep up the 
splendor of his house and of his bank — 
he saw the misery of the peasantry: the 
mill, the cottage by the riverside, invaded 
by the flood; the doors burst open by the 
tremendous rushing stream, the stables 
and garners filled with the thick and oozy 
waters; the poor creatures, yesterday 
prosperous, clinging to the roof, watching 
their sheep and cows, their hay, and straw, 
and flour, the hemp bleached in the sum- 
mer, the linen spun and woven in the long 
winter, their furniture and chattels, their 
labor and their hope whirled along by the 
foaming river. 

Thus by this versatile Lorenzo dei 
Medici, this flippant, egotistic artist and 
despot, has at last been broken the long 
spell of the Middle Ages. The Renais- 
sance has sung no longer of knights and 
of spring, but of peasants and of autumn; 
an immoral and humanistic time, an im- 
moral and humanistic man, have had at 
length a heart for the simpler, ruder, less 
favored classes of mankind; an eye for 
the bolder, grander, more solemn sights 
of nature. Modern times have begun, 
modern sympathies, modern art are in full 
swing. VERNON LEE, 
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CHAPTER XLIII, 


THE rest of this day passed over Wal- 
ter like a dream in a fever. Through a 
kind of hot mist full of strange reflections, 
all painful, terrible, lurid with confusion 
and suffering, he saw the people and 
things about him—his mother question- 
ing him with anxious words, with still 
more anxious eyes; his servants looking 
at him wondering, compassionate; and 
now and then something would be said, 
which caught his ear and thereafter con- 
tinued to return to him from time to time, 
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like a straw cast into a whirlpool and 
boiling up as the bubbles went and came 
— something about seeing a doctor, some- 
thing about sending for Mr. Cameron, 
with occasionally an imploring entreaty, 
“Oh, my boy! what ails you? what is the 
matter?” from Mrs. Methven. These 
were the words that came back to his ears 
in a kind of refrain. He answered, too, 
somehow, he was aware, that there was 
nothing the matter with him, that he 
wanted no doctor, no counsellor, in a voice 
which seemed to come from any point of 
the compass rather than from his own 
lips. It was not because of the breach 
which had so rapidly followed the trans- 
‘ port of his complete union with Oona. 
That, too, had become secondary, a detail 
scarcely important in the presence of the 
vague tempest which was raging within 
him, and which he felt must come to some 
outburst more terrible than anything he 
had yet known when he was left to him- 
self. He had come to shore, under the 
guidance of Hamish, distracted, yet 
scarcely unhappy, feeling that at the end, 
whatever misunderstanding there might 
be, he was assured of Oona, her compan- 
ionship, her help, and, what was greatest 
of all, ber love. She had not hesitated to 
let him see that he had that; and with 
that must not all obstacles, however mis- 
erable, disappear at the last? 

But when he landed, the misery that 
fell upon him was very different from this. 
He became conscious at once that it was 
the beginning of the last struggle, a con- 
flict which might end in —he knew not 
what: death, downfall, flight, even shame, 
for aught he knew. The impulse was 
strong upon him to speed away to the 
hillside and deliver himself over to the 
chances of this battle, which had a fierce 
attraction for him on one hand, while on 
the other it filled him with a mad terror 
which reason could not subdue. So strong 
was this impulse that he hurried past the 
gate of Auchnasheen and took the path 
that led up to the moors, with a sense of 
flying from, yet flying to, his spiritual 
enemies. He was met there by the game- 
keeper, who began to talk to him about 
the game, and the expediency of inviting 
“twa-three” gentlemen to shoot the cov- 
erts down by Linnheden, an interruption 
which seemed to his preoccupied soul too 
trivial, too miserable to be borne with. 
He turned from the astonished speaker 
in the midst of his explanations, and 
rushed back with the impatience which 
was part of his character, exaggerated 


interruption. Not there, not there: he 
began to remember the wild and mad 
contest which last year had gone on upon 
those hills, and with an instantaneous 
change of plan retraced his steps to the 
house, and burst into his mother’s pres- 
ence, so pale, so wild, with eyes almost 
mad in their fire, looking out from the 
curves of his eyelids like those of a ma- 
niac. Her terror was great. She came 
up to him and laid her hands upon him, 
and cried out, What was it? what was it? 
And then it was that the active frenzy 
that had possessed him seemed to sink 
into the maze of that feverish confusion 
which was less violent, less terrible, more 
like the operations of nature. He was 
not aware that he looked at her piteously, 
and said, “1 want to stay with you, moth- 
er” —childlike words which penetrated 
with a misery that was almost sweet to 
Mrs. Methven’s very heart. She put her 
arms round him, drawing down his head 
upon her bosom, kissing his forehead with 
trembling lips, holding him fast, as when 
he was a child and came to her for conso- 
lation. He was scarcely aware of all this, 
and yet it soothed him. The excitement 
of his brain was calmed. That uneasy 
haze of fever which confuses everything, 
the half-delirium of the senses through 
which the mind looks as through a mist, 
uneasy, yet with visions that are not all 
miserable, was a sort of paradise in com- 
parison with the frenzy of a conflict in 
which every expedient of torture was ex- 
ercised upon him. He was grateful for 
the relief. That he did not know what he 
said or what she said, but heard the an- 
swering voices far off, like something 
unreal, was nothing. There wasa kind of 
safety in that society: the enemy could 
not show himself there: he had to stand 
off baffled and wait —ah, wait! that was 
certain. He had not flown —not Oona, 
not the mother, could save the victim 
altogether. They protected him for the 
moment, they held the foe at arm’s length: 
but that could not be always. Sooner or 
later the last struggle must come. 

Walter remained within doors all day. 
It was contrary to his habits, and this of 
itself added to the alarm of all about 
him; but it was not inconsistent with the 
capricious, impatient constitution of his 
mind, always ready to turn upon itself at 
a moment's notice, and do that which 
no one expected. During every hour of 
this long day he had to resist the strong 
impulse which was upon him — more than 
an impulse, a tearing and rending of his 
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ergy almost inconceivable, to go out and 
meet his enemy. But he held his ground 
so far with a dumb obstinacy which also 
was part of his character, and which was 
strengthened by the sensation of com- 
parative exemption so long as he had the 
protection of others around him, and spe- 
cially of his mother’s presence. It was 
with reluctance that he saw her go out of 
the room even for a moment; and his 
eager look of inquiry when she left him, 
his attempts to retain her, his strained 
gaze towards the door till she returned, 
gave Mrs. Methven a sort of anguish of 
pleasure, if those contradictory words can 
be put together. To feel that she was 
something, much to him, could not but 
warm her heart; but great also was the 
misery of knowing that something must 
indeed be very far wrong with Walter to 
make him thus, after so many years of 
independence, cling to his mother. 

“It is like a fever coming on,” she said 
to Symington, with whom alone she could 
take any council. “He is ill, very ill, I 
am sure of it. The doctor must be sent 
for. Have you ever seen him like this 
before?” 

“ My lady,” said old Symington, “them 
that have the Methvens to deal with have 
need of much gumption. Have I seen 
him like that before? Oh, yes, I have 
seen him like that before. It is just their 
hour and the power o’ darkness. Lethim 
be for two-three days me 

“But in two or three days the fever 
may have taken sure hold of him. It may 
be losing precious time: it may get — fa- 
tal force ——” 

*“ There is no fears of his life,” said old 
Symington; “there is enough fear of other 
things.” 

“Of what? Oh, for God’s sake! tell 
me; don’t leave me in ignorance!” the 
mother cried. 

“ But that’s just what I cannot do,” Sy- 
mington said. “ By the same token that 
1 ken nothing mysel’.” 

While this conversation was going on, 
Walter, through his fever, saw them con- 
spiring, plotting, talking about him as he 
would have divined and resented in other 
moods, but knew vaguely now in his mist 
of being that they meant him no harm, 
but good. 

And thus the day went on. He pro- 
longed it as long as he could, keeping his 
mother with him till long after the hour 
when the household was usually at rest. 
But, however late, the moment came at 
last when he could detain her no longer. 
She, terrified, ignorant, fearing a danger- 
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ous illness, was still more reluctant to 
leave him, if possible, than he was to let 
her go, and would have sat up all night 
watching him had she ventured to make 
such a proposal. Butat last Walter sum- 
moned up all his courage with a desperate 
effort, an effort of despair which restored 
him to himself and made a clear spot 
amid all the mist and confusion of the 
day. 

* Mother,” he said, as he lighted her 
candle, “ you have been very good to me 
to-day! Oh, I know you have always been 
good—and I always ungrateful; but I 
am not ungrateful now.” 

“Oh, Walter! what does that word 
mean between you and me? If I could 
but do anything! It breaks my heart to 
see you like this.” 

“Yes, mother,” he said; “and it may 
break my heart. I don’t know what may 
come of it —if I can stand, or if I must 
fall. Go and pray for me, mother.” 

“ Yes, my dearest — yes, my own boy! 
as I have done every day, almost every 
hour, since ever you were born.” 

* And so will Oona,” he said. He made 
no response of affection to this brief rec- 
ord of a life devoted to him, which Mrs. 
Methven uttered with eyes full of tears 
and every line of her countenance quiver- 
ing with emotion. He was abstracted into 
a world beyond all such expressions and 
responses, on the verge of an ordeal too 
terrible for him, more terrible than any he 
had yet sustained —like a man about to 
face fearful odds, and counting up what 
aids he could depend upon. “And so 
will Oona,” he repeated to himself, aloud 
but unawares. ‘Then he looked up at his 
mother with a sad glimmer of a smile and 
kissed her, and said, “ That should help 
me:” and without waiting for her to go 
first, walked out of the room, like a blind 
man, feeling with his hand before him, 
and not seeing where he went. 

For already there had begun within 
him that clanging of the pulses, that 
mounting of every faculty of the nerves 
and blood to his head, the seat of thought, 
which throbbed as though it would burst, 
and to his heart, which thundered and la- 
bored and filled his ears with billows of 
sound. All his forces, half quiescent in 
the feverish pause of the day, were sud- 
denly roused to action, ranging themselves 
to meet the last, the decisive, the most 
terrible-assault of all. He went into his 
room and closed the door upon all mortal 
succor. The room was large and heavily 
furnished in the clumsy fashion of the last 
generation — heavy curtains, huge articles 
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of furniture looming dark in the partial 
light, a gloomy expanse of space, dim 
mirrors glimmering here and there, the 
windows closely shut up and shrouded, 
every communication of the blessed air 
without, or such succor of light as might 
linger in the heavens, excluded. The old 
castle, with its ruined battlements, seemed 
a more fit scene for spiritual conflict than 
the dull comfort of this gloomy chamber, 
shut in from all human communication. 
But Walter made no attempt to throw 
open the closed windows. No help from 
without could avail him, and he had no 
thought or time to spare for any exertion. 
He put his candle on the table, and sat 
down to await what should befall. 

The night passed like other nights to 
most men, even to the greater number of 
the inhabitants in this house. Mrs. Meth- 
ven after a while, worn out, and. capable 
of nothing that could help him, dozed and 
slept, half dressed, murmuring familiar 
prayers in her sleep, ready to start up at 
the faintest call. But there came no call. 
Two or three times in the night there was 
a faint stir, and once old Symington, who 
was also on the alert, and whose room 
was near that of his master, saw Lord 
Erradeen come out of his chamber with a 
candle in his hand, the light of which 
showed his countenance all ghastly and 
furrowed as with the action of years, and 
go down-stairs. The old man, watching 
from the gallery above, saw his master go 
to the door, which-he opened, admitting a 
blast of night wind which seemed to bring 
in the darkness as well as cold. Syming- 
ton waited trembling to hear it clang be- 
hind the unfortunate young man. Where 
was he going to in the middle of the night? 
But after a few minutes the door, instead 
of clanging, closed softly, and Walter 
came back. It might be that this hap- 
pened more than once while the slow 
hours crept on, for the watcher, hearing 
more than there was to hear, thought that 
there were steps about the house, and 
vague sounds of voices. But this was all 
vanity and superstition. No one came in, 
with none, save with his own thoughts, 
did Walter speak. Had his enemy en- 
tered boidly, and even with maddening 
words maintained a personal conflict, the 
sufferer would have been less harshly 
treated. Once, as Symington had seen, 
he was so broken down by the c»nflict 
that he was on the eve of a shameful flight, 
which would have been ruin. When he 
came down-stairs with his candle in the 
dead of the night and opened the great 
hall door he had all but thrown down his 


arms and consented that nothing remained 
for him but to escape while he could, as 
long as he could, to break all ties and 
abandon all succor, and only flee, flee 
from the intolerable moment. He had 
said to himself that he could bear it no 
longer, that he must escape anyhow, at 
any cost, leaving love and honor, and 
duty and every higher thought: for what 
could help him? — nothing — nothing — 
in earth or heaven! 

That which touched him to the quick 
was not any menace, it was not the horror 
of the struggles through which he had 
already passed; it was the maddening 
derision with which his impulses were 
represented to him as the last expedients 
of a refined selfishness. When his tor- 
mentor in the morning had bidden him 
with a smile, “Be good!” as the height 
of policy, it had seemed to Walter that the 
point of the intolerable was reached, and 
that life itself under such an interpreta- 
tion became insupportable, a miserable 
jest, a mockery hateful to God and man; 
but there was yet a lower depth, a more 
hateful derision still, Love! what was 
his love? a way of securing help, a means 
of obtaining, under pretences ot the finest 
sentiment, some one who would supremely 
help him,,stand by him always, protect 
him with the presence of a nature purer 
than his own. Nothing was said to the 
unhappy young man. It was in the course 
of his own thoughts that this suggestion 
arose, like a light of hell illuminating all 
the dark corners of his being. Had he 
ever said to Oona that he loved her? 
Did he love her? Was it for any motive 
but his own safety that he sought her? 
Katie he had sought for her wealth, for 
the increase of importance she could 
bring, for the relief from torture she could 
secure to him. And Oona, Oona whom 
he loved! Was it for love he fled to her? 
Oh, no, but for safety! All was misera- 
ble, all was self, all was for his own in- 
terest, to save Azim, to emancipate him, 
to make life possible for him. He had 
started to his feet when this intolerable 
consciousness (for was it not true?) took 
possession of him. It was true. She 
was sweet and fair, and good and lovely, 
a creature like the angels; but he, mis- 
erable, had thought that only in her com- 
pany was safety — that she could deliver 
him, He sent forth a cry of anguish 
which at the same time sounded like the 
laughter of despair, and seemed to shake 
the house; and took up his candle, and 
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did not know, nor care — to escape from 
the ridicule cc tbis life, the herror c£ this 
travestie and parody of everything good 
and fair. Heaven and earth! to seek 
goodness because it was the most profit- 
able of all things; to seek love because it 
was safety; to profane everything dear 
and sacred to his own advantage! Cana 
man know this, and recognize it, with all 
the masks and pretences torn off, and yet 
consent to live, and better himself by the 
last desecration of all! He went down 
with hurried steps through the silence of 
his house, that silence through which was 
rising the prayers of the mother in whose 
Jove too he had taken refuge when in 
despair, whom he had bidden to go and 
pray, for his advantage, solely for him, 
that he might steal from God a help he 
did not deserve, by means of her cries 
and tears. ‘And so will Oona,” he had 
said. Oh, mockery of everything sacred! 
—all for him, for his self-interest, who 
deserved nothing, who made use of all. 

He opened the door, and stood bare- 
headed, solitary, on the edge of the quiet, 
lonely night: behind him life and hope, 
and torture and misery — before him the 
void, the blank into which the wretched 
may escape and lose — if not themselves, 
that inalienable heritage of woe — yet 
their power to harm those who love them. 
He loved nobody, it seemed, bat for him- 
self — prized nothing but for himself; 
held love, honor, goodness, purity, only as 
safeguards for his miserable life. Let it 
go then, that wretched contemner of all 
good —disappear into the blackness of 
darkness, where God nor man should be 
disturbed by its exactions more ! 

The night was wild with a raving wind 
that dashed the treetops against the sky, 
and swept the clouds before it in flying 
masses; no moon, no light, gloom impen- 
etrable below, a pale glimpse of heaven 
above, swept by black billows of tumultu- 
ous cloud; somewhere in the great gloom 
the loch, all invisible, waited for the steps 
that might stumble upon its margin, the 
profound world of darkness closed over 
every secret that might be cast into it. 
He stood on the threshold in a momentary 
pause, forlorn, alone, loosing his hold of 
all that he had clung to, to save him. 
Why should he be saved who was un- 
worthy? Why trouble earth or heaven? 
The passion and the struggle died out of 
Walter’s soul; a profound sadness took 
possession of him; he felt his heart turn 
trembling within him, now that even the 
instinct of self-preservation which had 
driven him to her feet failed him —to 
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| Oona whom he loved. God cless ner! 
not for hin would be tha. sweet compan- 
ionship: and yet of all things the world 
contained, was not that the best? Two 
that should be one. All that was external 
died away. He forgot for the first time 
since it had been revealed to him, that he 
had an enemy, a tyrant waiting for his 
submission. His heart turned to the love 
which he had thought he dishonored, 
without even recollecting that cursed sug- 
gestion. It seemed to him now, that he 
was giving it up for Oona’s sake, and that 
only now all its beauty, its sweetness, was 
clear to him. Oh, the pity of it! to see 
all this, so lovely, so fair, and yet have to 
resign it! What was everything else in 
comparison with that? But for her sake, 
for her dear sake! 

How dark it was, impenetrable, closing 
like a door upon the mortal eyes which 
had in themselves no power to penetrate 
that gloom. Hestepped across the thresh- 
old of life, and stood outside, in the dark. 
He turned his eyes — for once more, for 
the last time, in the great calm of renun- 
ciation, his heart in a bush of supreme 
anguish, without conflict or struggle — to 
where she was, separated from him only 
by silent space and atmosphere, soon to 
be separated by more perfect barriers; 
hoping nothing, asking nothing, save only 
to turn his head that way — not even to 
see where she was, hidden in the night: 
so small a satisfaction, so little consola- 
tion! yet something before the reign of 
nothingness began. 

All dark; but no— half-way between 
heaven and earth, what was that, shining 
steady through the gloom! Nota star; 
it was too warm, too large, too near; the 
light in Oona’s window shining in the mid- 
dle of the night when all was asleep 
around. Then she was notasleep, though 
everything else was, but watching —and 
if watching, then for him. The little 
light, which was but a candle in a window, 
suddenly, brilliantly lighted up the whole 
heavens and earth to Walter. Watching, 
and for him; praying for him, not because 
of any appeal of his, but out of her own 
heart, and because she so willed it — out 
of the prodigality, the generous, unmeas- 
ured love which it was her choice to give 
him — not forced, but freely, because she 
so pleased. He stood for a moment with 
awe in his heart, arrested, not able to 
make another step, pale with the revolu- 
tion, the revelation, the change of all 
things. His own dark thoughts died 
away ; he stood astonished, perceiving for 





the first time what it was. To have be- 
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come part of him had brought no joy to 
Oona, but it was done, and never could be 
undone; and to be part of her, what was 
that to Walter? He had said it without 
knowing what it meant, without any real 
sense of the great thing he said. Now it 
fell upon him in a great wonder, full of 
awe. He was hers, he was fer, not him- 
self henceforward, but a portion of an- 
other: and that other portion of him 
standing for him at the gates of heaven. 
His whole being fell into silence, over- 
awed. He stepped back out of the night 
and closed softly the great door, and re- 
turned to his room, in which everything 
was stilled by a spell before which all evil 
things fly — the apprehension of that love 
which is unmerited, unextorted, unalter- 
able. When he reached his room, and 
had closed the door, Walter with trem- 
bling hands undid the window, and flung it 
open to the night, which was no more 
night or darkness, but part of the everlast- 
ing day, so tempered that feeble eyes 
migbt perceive those lights which hide 
themselves in the sunshine. What wasit 
he saw? Up in the heavens, where the 
clouds swept over them, stars shining, un- 
disturbed, though hidden by moments as 
the masses of earthly vapor rolled across 
the sky; near him stealing out of his 
mother’s window a slender ray of light 
that never wavered; further off, held up 
as in the very hand of love, the littie lamp 
of Oona. The young man was silent in a 
great awe; his heart stirring softly in 
him, hushed, like the heart of a child. 
For him! unworthy! for him who had 
never sought the love of God, who had 
profaned the love of women: down, down 
on his knees — down to the dust hiding 
his face in gratitude unutterable. He 
ceased to think of what it was he had 
‘been struggling and contending for; he 
forgot his enemy, his danger, himself al- 
together, and overawed, sank at the feet 
of love, which alone can save. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


LorD ERRADEEN was found next 
morning lying on his bed full dressed 
sleeping like a child. A manin his even- 
ing dress in the clear air of morning is at 
all times a curious spectacle, and sugges- 
tive of many uncomfortable thoughts : but 
there was about Walter as he lay there 
fast asleep an extreme youthfulness not 
characteristic of his appearance on ordi- 
nary occasions, which made the curious 
and anxious spectator who bent over him, 
think instinctively of a child who had 
cried itself to sleep, and a convalescent 
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recovering from a long illness. Syming- 
ton did not know which his young master 
resembled the most. ‘The old man stood 
and looked at him, with great and almost 
tender compassion. One of the windows 
stood wide open admitting the air and 
sunshine. But it had evidently been open 
all night, and must have chilled the sleeper 
through and through. Symington had 
come with all his usual paraphernalia to 
wake Lord Erradeen. But as he looked 
at him the water came into his eyes. In- 
stead of calling him he covered him care- 
fully with a warm covering, softly closed 
the window, and Jeft all his usual morning 
preparations untouched. This done, he 
went down-stairs to the breakfast-room 
where Mrs. Methven, too anxious to rest, 
was already waiting for her son. Sy- 
mington closed the door behind him, and 
came up to the table which was spread for 
breakfast. 

“ My lady,” he said, “my lord will no 
be veesible for some time. I found him 
sleeping like a bairn, and I had not the 
heart to disturb him. No doubt he’s had 
a bad night: but if I’m any judge of the 
human countenance he will wake another 
man.” 

“Oh, my poor boy! 
let him rest, Symington. 
sit by him ig 

“If ye will take my advice, my lady, ye 
will just take a little breakfast; a good 
cup of tea, and one of our fine fresh eggs, 
or a bit of trout from the loch ; or I could 
find ye a bonnie bit of the breast of a 
bird.” 

“T can eat nothing,” she said, “when 
my son is in trouble.” 

“Oh, canny, canny, my lady. Iam but 
a servant, but I am one that takes a great 
interest. He’s in no trouble at this pres- 
ent moment; he’s just sleeping like a 
baby, maybe a wee bit worn out, but not a 
line o’ care in his face; just sleepin’ — 
sleepin’ like a little bairn. It willdo you 
mair harm than him if I may mak’ so bold 
as to speak. A cup of tea, my lady, just 
a cup of this fine tea, if nothing else —it 
will do ye good. And I’ll answer for 
him,” said Symington. “I’m well ac- 
quaint with all the ways of them,” the old 
servant added, “if I might venture, mad- 
am, to offer a word of advice, it would be 
this, just to let him bee.” 

A year ago Mrs. Methven would have 
considered this an extraordinary liberty 
for a servant to take, and perhaps would 
have resented the advice: but at that 
time she did not know Symington, nor was 
she involved in the mysterious circum- 


You did well to 
I will go up and 
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stances of this strange life. She received | of the isle, Oona’s heart was rent by many 


it with a meekness which was not charac 


- | bitter thoughts, which, however, she dared 


teristic, and took the cup of tea which he | not give herself time either to examine or 
poured out for her, with a lump of sugar|indulge. The day which had passed so 
too much, by way of consolation, and a | miserably to Walter went over her in that 


liberal supply of cream, almost with hu 


-| self-repression which is one of the powers 


mility. “If he is not better when he|of women, in her mother’s cheerful soci- 
comes down-stairs, I think I must send | ety, and amid all the little occupations of 


for the doctor, Symington.” 


her ordinary life. Unless she had been 


“1 would not, my lady, if I were you. | prepared, as she was not, to open every- 
I would just watch over him, but let him| thing to Mrs. Forrester, this was her only 
bee. I would wait for two-three days and | aiternative. She smiled, and talked, even 
just put up with everything. The Meth-| ate against her will, that her mother might 
vens are no just a race like other folk. Ye} not take fright and search into the cause: 
require great judgment to deal with the | so that it was not till she had retired into 
Methvens. Ye have not béen brought up | the refuge of her own room that she was 


to it, my lady, like me.” 


at liberty to throw herself down in all the 


All this Mrs. Methven received very| abandon of solitude and weep out the 
meekly, and only gratified herself with a| tears which made her brow heavy, and 
cup of tea which was palatable to her,|think out the thoughts with which her 
after Symington, having done everything | mind was charged almost to bursting. 


he could for her comfert, had withdrawn. 
She was very much subdued by the new 
circumstances in which she found herself, 
and felt very lonely and cast away, as ina 
strange land where everything was un- 
known. She sat fora long time by her- 
self, trying to calm her thoughts by what 
Symington had said. She consented that 
he knew a great deal more than she did, 
even of her son in his new position, and 
had come to put a sort of implicit faith in 
him asin an oracle. But how hardit was 
to sit still, or to content herself with look- 
ing out upon that unfamiliar prospect, 
when her heart was longing to be by her 
son’s bedside! Better to “let him be”! 
— alas, she knew very well and had known 
for long that it was better to “let him be.” 
But what was there so hard to do as that 
was? The shrubberies that surrounded 
the window allowed a glimpse at one side 
of the loch, cold, but gleaming in the 
morning sunshine. It made her shiver, 
yet it was beautiful; and as with the land- 
scape, so it was with her position here. 
To be with Walter, ready to be of use to 
him, whatever happened, that was well; 
but all was cold, and solitary, and un- 
known. Poor mother! She had loved, 
and cherished, and cared for him all the 
days of his life, and a year since he had 
scarcely seen Oona; yet it was Oona’s 
love, and not his mother’s, which had 
made him understand what love was. 
Strange injustice! yet the injustice of 
nature, against which it is vain to rebel. 
This however, Mrs. Methven did not 
know. 
When Walter left his betrothed, be- 
tween whom and himself so strange and 
sudden a breach had come in the solitude 


Her candle had burned almost all the 
night long—long after the moment in 
which the sight of it had held Walter 
back, and saved him from the flight which 
would have ended only in death. 

The conflict in Oona’s mind was longer, 
if not so violent. There are some people 
in whose hands it is safe to leave one’s 
case, however appearances may be against 
one — and Oonawas one of these. With 
an effort she was able to dismiss herself 
from the consideration, and with that en- 
tire sympathy which may mistake the 
facts but never the intention, to enter into 
the mind of her lover. There was much 
that she could not understand, and did not 
attempt to fathom, and the process was 
not one of those that bring happiness, as 
when a woman, half-adoring, follows in 
her own exalted imagination the high 
career of the hero whom she loves. Wal- 
ter was no hero, and Oona no simple wor- 
shipper to be beguiled into that deification. 
She had to account to herself for the 
wanderings, the contradictions, the down- 
falls, of a man of whom she could not 
think, as had been the first impulse of 
pain, that any woman would satisfy him, 
that Katie or Oona, it did not matter 
which ; but who it was yet true had offered 
himself to Katie first, had given himself 
to vice (which made her shudder) first of 
all, and had been roaming wildly through 
life without purpose or hope. In all the 
absolutism of youth to know this, and yet 
to recognize that the soul within may not 
be corrupt, and that there may be still an 
agony of longing for the true even in the 
midst of the false, is difficult indeed. She 
achieved it, but it was not a happy effort. 





Bit by bit it became clearer to her; had 
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she known the character of the interview 
with Katie which gave her grievous pain 
even when she reasoned it out and said to 
herself that she understood it, the task 
would have been a littie less hard: but it 
was hard and very bitter, by moments al- 
most more than she could bear. As she 
sat by the dying fire, with her light shining 


so steadily, like a little Pharos of love and ! 


steadfastness, her mind went through 
many faintings and moments of darkness. 
To have to perceive and acknowledge that 
you have given your heart and joined your 
life to that of a man who is no hero, one 
in whom you cannot always trust that his 
impulses will be right, is a discovery 
which is often made in after life, but by 
degrees, and so gently, so imperceptibly, 
that love suffers but little shock. But to 
make this discovery at the very outset is 
far more terrible than any other obstacle 
that can stand in the way. Oona was 
compelled to face it from the first moment 
almost of a union which she felt in her- 
self no possibility of breaking. She had 
given herself, and she could not with- 
draw the gift, any more than she could 
withdraw from him the love which, long 
before, she had been betrayed, she knew 
not how, into bestowing upon him un- 
asked, undesired, to her own pain and 
shame. 

As she sat all through the night and 
felt the cold steal through her, into her 
very heart, and the desolation of the dark- 
ness gain upon her while she pondered, 
she was aware that this love was stronger 
than death, and that to abandon him was 
no more possible to her than if she had 
been his wife for years. The girl had 
come suddenly, without warning, without 
any fault of hers, out of her innocence and 
lightheartedness, into the midst of the 
most terrible problem of life. To love yet 
not approve, to know that the being who 
is part of you is not like you, has ten- 
dencies which are hateful to you, and a 
hundred inclinations which the subtlest 
casuistry of love cannot justify — what 
terrible fate is this, that a woman should 
fal] into it unawares and be unable to free 
herself? Oona did not think of freeing 
herself at all. It did not occur to her as 
a possibility. How she was to bear his 
burden which was hers, how she was to 
reconcile herself to his being as it was, 
and help the good in him to development, 
and struggle with him against the evil, 
that was her problem. Love is often 


tested in song and story by the ordeal of | 


a horrible accusation broug\t against the 
innocent, whom those who love him, 





knowing his nature, stand by through all 
disgrace. certain that he cannot be guilty, 
and maintaining his cause in the face of 
all-seeming proof. How light, how easy, 
what an elementary lesson of affection! 
But to have no such confidence, to take 
up the defence of the sinner who offends 
no one so much as yourself, to know that 
the accusations are true —that is the or- 
deal by fire, which the foolish believe to 
be abolished in our mild and easy days. 
Oona saw it before her, realized it, and 
made up her mind to it solemnly during 
that night of aweand pain. This was her 
portion in the world: not simple life and 
happiness, chequered only with shadows 
pure, if terrible, death and misfortune 
such as may befall the righteous — but 
miseries far other, far different, to which 
misfortune and death are but easy experi- 
ments in the way of suffering. This was 
to be her Jot. 

And yet love is so sweet! She slept 
towards morning, as Walter did, and when 
she woke, woke to a sense of happiness 
so exquisite and tender that her soul was 
astonished and asked why, in an outburst 
of gratitude and praise to God. And it 
was not till afterwards that the burden 
and all the darkness came back to her. 
But that moment perhaps was worth the 
pain of the other — one of those compen- 
sations, invisible to men, with which God 
still comforts his saints. She rose from 
her bed and came back to life with a face 
full of new gravity and thoughtfulness, 
yet lit up with smiles. Even Mrs. For- 
rester, who had seen nothing and sus- 
pected nothing on the previous night 
except that Oona had perhaps taken a 
chill, felt, though she scarcely understood, 
a something in her face which was beyond 
the ordinary level of life. She remarked 
to Mysie, after breakfast, that she was 
much relieved to see that Miss Oona’s 
cold was to have no bad result. “For I 
think she is looking just bonnier than 
usual this morning —if it is not my par- 
tiality: like a spring morning,” Mrs. For- 
rester said. 

“Eh mem, and mair than that,” said 
Mysie. ‘God bless her! She is look- 
ing as I have seen her look the Sabbath 
of the Sacrament; for she’s no like the 
like of us, just hardened baith to good 
and evil, but a’ in a tremble for sorrow 
and joy, when the occasion comes round.” 

“] hope we are not hardened,” said 
Mrs. Forrester; “but I know what you 
mean, Mysie, though you cannot perhaps 


| express it like an educated person; and I 


was afraid that she was taking one of her 
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bad colds, and that we should be obliged 
to put off our visit to Mrs. Methven — 
which would have been a great pity, for I 
had promised to Lord Erradeen.” 

“Do ye not think, mem,” said Mysie, 
“that yon young lord he is very much 
taken up with —the isle and those that 
are on it?” 

“Hoots,” said Mrs. Forrester, with a 
smile, “with you and me, Mysie, do you 
think? But that might be after ail, for I 
would not wonder but he felt more at 
home with the like of us, that have had 
so much to do with boys and young men, 
and all the ways of them. And you know 
I have always said he was like Mr. Rob, 
which has warmed my heart to him from 
the very first day.” 

Perhaps the mother was, no more than 
Mysie, inclined to think that she and her 
old maid won the young lord’s attention 
to the isle: but a woman whgq is a girl’s 
mother, however simple she may be, has 
certain innocent wiles in this particular. 
Lord Erradeen would be a great match 
for any other young lady on the loch, no 
doubt: but for Oona what prince was 
good enough? They both thought so, 
yet not without a little flutter of their 
hearts at the new idea which began to 
dawn. 

It was once more a perfectly serene 
and beautiful day, a day that was like 
Oona’s face, adapted to that “* Sabbath of 
the Sacrament” which is so great a festi- 
val in rural Scotland, and brings all the 
distant dwellers out of the glens and vil- 
lages. About noon, when the sun was at 
its height, and the last leaves on the trees 
seemed to reflect in their red and yellow, 
and return a dazzling response to his 
shining, Hamish, busy about his fishing 
tackie on the beach, perceived a boat with 
a solitary rower, slowly rounding the leafy 
corners, making a circuit of the isle. 
Hamish was in no doubt as to who it was. 
His brow, which for the last twenty-four 
hours had been full of furrows, gradually 
began to melt out of those deep-drawn 
lines, his shaggy eyebrows smoothed out, 
his mouth began to soften at the corners. 
There was much that was mysterious in 
the whole matter, and Hamish had not 
been able to account to himself for the 
change in the young pair who had stepped 
out of his boat on to the isle in an ecstasy 
of happiness, and had returned sombre, 
under the shadow of some sudden es- 
trangement which he could not under- 
stand. Neither could he understand why 
it was that the young lord hovered about 
without attempting to land at the isle. 
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This was so unlike the usual custom of 
lovers, that Hamish could not but feel 
there was something “ out of the ordina- 
ry’ in the proceeding. But his perplexity 
on this subject did not diminish his satis- 
faction in perceiving that the young lord 
was perfectly capable of managing his 
boat, and that no trace of the excitement 
of the previous day was visible in its reg- 
ular motion, impelled now and then by a 
single stroke, floating on the sunny sur- 
face of the water within sight of the red 
roofs and white windows of the house, 
and kept in its course out of the way of 
all rocks and projecting corners by a 
skill which could not, Hamish felt sure, 
be possessed by a disordered brain. This 
solaced him beyond teliing, for though he 
had not said a word to any one, not even 
to Mysie, it had Jain heavily upon his 
heart that Miss Oona might be about to 
link her life to that of a daft mam She 
that was good enough for any king! and 
what were the Erradeens to make so 
muckle work about, but just a mad race 
that nobody could understand. The late 
lord had been one that could not hold an 
oar to save his life, nor yet yon Under- 
wood-man that was his chosen crony. But 
this lad was different! Oh! there was no 
doubt that there was a yreat difference; 
just one easy touch and he was clear of 
the stanes yonder, that made so little 
show under the water —and then there 
was that shallow where he would get 
aground if he didna mind; but again a 
touch and that difficulty too was cleared. 
It was so well done that the heart of 
Hamish melted altogether into softness, 
and then he began to take pity upon this 
modest lover. He put his hands to his 
mouth and gave forth a mild roar which 
was not more than a whisper in kind in- 
tention. 

“The leddies are at home, and will ye 
no land, my lord?”? Hamish cried. 

Lord Erradeen shook his head, and 
sent his boat soft gliding into a little bay 
under the overhanging trees. 

“ Hamish,” he said, “ you can tell me, 
Are they coming to-day to Auchna- 
sheen?” 

“At half past two, my lord,” breathed 
Hamish through his curved hands, * they’ll 
be taking the water; and it’s just Miss 
Oona herself that has given me my or- 
ders: and as I was saying they could not 
have a bonnier day.” 

It seemed to Hamish that the young 
lord said “ Thank God!” which was per- 
haps too much for the occasion, and just 
a thocht profane in the circumstances; 
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but a lord that is in love, no doubt there 
will be much forgiven to him so long as 
he has atrue heart. The sunshine caught 
Hamish as he stood watching the boat 
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It has happened more than once that 


which floated along the shining surface of | the prime minister and the leader of the 
the water like something beatified, an em-| opposition have both been Etonians: * 


blem of divine ease, and pleasure, and 


no theory can therefore be established as 


calm—and made his face shine too like | to the influence of Eton in mouiding polit- 


the loch, and his red shirt glow. His 
good heart glowed too with humble and 
generous joy; they were going to be happy 


ical opinions. Ten prime ministers have 
been educated at the school, and of these, 
six have belonged to the Whig or Liberal 


then, the two—no that he was good| party, and four to the Tories. Lesser 


enough for Miss Oona; but who was 
good enough for Miss Oona? The faith- 


ministers have been contributed by Eton 
to either party in about equal numbers, 


ful fellow drew his rough hand across his | and it might be said of them all that the 


eyes. He who had rowed her about the 
loch since she was a child, and attended 
every coming and going—he knew it 
would be a sair loss, a loss never to be 
made up. But then so long as she was 
pleased! 

At half past two they started, punctual 
as Mrs. Forrester always was. Every 
event of this day was so important that it 
was remembered after how exact they 
were to the minute, and in what a glory 
of sunshine Loch Houran lay as they 
pushed out, Mysie standing on the beach 
to watch them, and lending a hand herself 
to launch the boat. Mrs. Forrester was 
well wrapped in her fur cloak with a white 
“cloud” about her head and shoulders, 
which she declared was not at all neces- 
sary inthe sunshine. “It is justa June 

_ day come astray,” she said, nodding and 
smiling to Mysie on the beach: who 
thought once more of the Sacrament-day 
with its subdued glory and awe, and all 
the pacifying influences that dwelt in it. 
And Oona turned back to make a little 
friendly sign with hand and head to 
Mysie, as the first stroke of the oars car- 
ried the boat away. 

How sweet her face was; how tender 
her smile and bright! More sorrowful 
than mirthful, like one who has been 
thinking of life and death —but full of 
celestial and tender cheer, and a subdued 
happiness. Mysie stood long looking 
after them, and listening to their voices 
which came soft and musical over the 
water. She could not have told why the 
tears came to her eyes. Something was 
about to happen, which would be joyful 
yet would be sad. “None of us will 
stand in her way,” said Mysie to herself, 
unconscious of any possibility that she, 
the faithful servant of the house, might be 
supposed to have no say in the matter; 
“oh, not one of us! but what will the isle 
be with Miss Oona away!” 


old school trained them well for public 
life without giving their minds any bias. 
Some Etonians have appeared to regret 
this, complaining that the conditions of 
Eton were over-Conservative. ‘ Tradi- 
tions,” however, is a word which is too 
often allowed to pass current without 
scrutiny. A schooi of Liberal traditions, 
assuming such a place to be the exact 
opposite of what Eton was, and is, would 
not necessarily produce Liberals. It 
would not do so even if men habitually 
held to the opinions inculcated on them 
as boys, which is by no means the case. 
Boys strongly imbued with certain ideas 
called Liberal to-day might find them- 
selves mere doctrinaires twenty years 
later, and be accounted unpractical rea- 
soners. Liberalism is not an adherence to 
theories which schoolmasters can reach; 
but a habit of mind engendered by knowl- 
edge of the world and respect for the 
opinions and even the prejudices of others. 
You cannot make a boy Liberal by instill- 
ing maxims about freedom and forbear- 
ance into his mind, but you can put him 
in the way of learning early for himself 
that patience, tolerance, and fair play are 
good agents of progress. In so far as it 
did this by allowing boys more liberty 
than is enjoyed at any other place of edu- 
cation in the world, Eton might be de- 
scribed as the most Liberal of schools; 
and the Conservatives who have been 
trained there are much steadier friends of 
liberty than many men, who, calling them- 
selves Radicals, in our time, are advocates 
of coercion and restriction in all forms 
rather than of emancipation. 

A French writer, reviewing an article 
which appeared in this magazine on Mr. 
Gladstone’s schooldays,t remarked how 

* The prime ministers who were educated at Eton 
were: Sir Robert Walpole, the Earl of Chatham, Lord 
North, Lord Grenville, C. J. Fox, George Canning, 


Earl Grey, Viscount Melbourne, the Earl of Derby, 
and Mr. Gladstone. 
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well fitted was Eton life to rear strong | attempt to exercise spiritual tyranny over 
men, and he pointed out how different to | his boys, as is the custom of head masters 
Eton would be any Continental school | of the clerical schools on the Continent, 
under aristocratical patronage. “ Hear-| and as the head masters of certain new 
ing that the masters of Eton were mostly | English schools have done with no good 
clergymen,” he said, “and that the pupils| results. A Tory himself, Keate did not 
belonged with few exceptions to the upper | endeavor to propagate Conservatism, and 
classes, we should have been disposed to | though a clergyman he thought it no part: 
imagine from experience of what occurs|of his duty to preach attachment to the 
in our own clerical schools, that Etonians| Church of England, or even religious 
would be brought up in rigid Conserva-| earnestness. Had he done otherwise 
tism. We could well fancy the ecclesias-| Eton could never have maintained its 
tical teachers trying to harden the minds | rank as the most popular of schools. A 
of their scholars against all new ideas, | Conservative Arnold at Eton would have 
allowing only orthodox books to come | made Whigs reluctant to send their sons 
under their eyes, forbidding them to read|to the school; he might have converted 
newspapers, and jealously watching to|the place into a Tory seminary but it 
see that the boys, who, by their talents or} would not then have been the Eton we 
high rank, were likely to become powerful | know, and it may be doubted whether the 
in the State, should not be contaminated | pupils trained there would have succeeded 
by association with other boys of irrever-|in public life as those have done who 
ent or mocking character. We can only| grew up under a system which left them 
marvel and admire when we learn that | free more or less to choose their own as- 
under the terrible Dr. Keate it was a|sociates, pursuits, and opinions.* 


worse crime in a boy to write bad Latin 


Mr. Gladstone, who owed so much to 


verses than to hold Liberal opinions. We | the liberties of Eton —though little we 
could no more conceive of a French Eton} must confess to its direct teaching — 
than the English could imagine or endure | seems to have forgotten the debt when 
such a college as that in the Rue des|speaking to the boys of Marlborough 


Postes.” * 

lt seems a matter of course to us that 
our public schoolboys should be trusted 
with liberties which astonish foreigners ; 
but perhaps we hardly realize why we 
have come to think this natural. There 
was a beginning to the present system, 
and the masters who first understood how 
much they might safely teach and how 
much they might leave their pupils to 
learn unaided, were valuable educational 
reformers, although they may not have 
been aware of the fact. In the article on 
Mr. Gladstone’s schooldays, it was shown 
that the Eton of Dr. Keate’s time lay 
open to censure on many points, because 
the masters were unable from one cause 
and another to do even the little which 
they undertook to perform. They set 
their faces against educational crotchets, 
saying that it was quite enough for a boy 
to learn Latin and Greek; but they did 
not teach Latin and Greek. Gladstone 
learnt no divinity or mathematics. His 
tutor, though a good scholar, was not- 
fitted by character to give him either ex- 
ample or precepts of conduct: all the 
benefits therefore which he derived from 
Eton came to him from the liberties of 
the place. Keate, if a marinet, did not 


* The Jesuits’ College, where many boys of Royalist 
families are trained. 


School, in 1877, he said, “The ancient 
foundation of Eton is unabie to compete 
with you in the ordinary standard of at- 
tainments.” There is no period at which 
this could be truly said of Eton. In every 
decade, in every year, it has produced 
boys who were destined to rush to the 
front of every profession. Nor was Mr. 
Gladstone more happy in his judgment of 
his old school when he added : — 


There is a difficulty and a temptation in 
those great connections which draw the sons 
of the great to take shelter and seek educa- 
tion in her walls ; and Eton has subtler tempta- 
tions than these; and that is the constant in- 
flux of the wealthy, and the tendency of wealth 
and large money indulgences among boys, just 
as well as among men, to corrupt and lower 
the tone of the school, 


Mr. Gladstone was in opposition when 
he said this, and all ancient institutions 
had temporarily lost favor in his sight. 
He contradicted some of his own words, 
however, by adding in the same speech: 
“No boy is estimated the more or the 
Jess because he has much or little money 
to spend.” This is true, but how could it 


* A master once reported to Dr. Keate that he was 
anxious about a pupil who was addicting himself to 
excessive religiousness. ‘‘I’ll flog him,’’ said Keate. 
It’s all conceit. That boy, if he is a bigot now, will 
sicken of religion and become an infidel when he leaves 
school.”’ 
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be said then that the presence of rich 
boys at Eton corrupted and lowered the 
tone of the school? As to the other com- 
plaint that there was a danger to ordinary 
boys at Eton from their connection with 
the sons of the great, this was surely one 
of the most unreflective outbursts ever 
inspired by a fault-finding mood. What 
might not Mr. Gladstone have said about 
Eton, had none but the sons of the great 
and the rich “ found refuge in her walls ” ? 
How easy it would have been then to de- 
nounce the school as a nursery of obscu- 
rantism, caste-pride, and purse-pride! It 
has been of inestimable advantage to the 
sons of the great and wealthy that they 
have mixed at Eton with ordinary boys, 
and have had to hold their own against 
them in all school coniests on equal terms. 
It has been an advantage to the duke’s 
son to be the fag of the parson’s boy, but 
these advantages have been reciprocal, 
and the harmonies of political life in this 
country have certainly been promoted to 
a very large extent by the fact that the 
sons of professional men, of merchants, of 
clergymen, have made friends at Eton 
with the sons of peers and great landown- 
ers, and have learnt to know and to like 
them. In short, one has only to take any 
period in the history of Eton, and the roll 
of eminent men to be collected from the 
names of boys in the school list will tes- 
tify amply to the good influences of the 
school. Since the public were interested 
in hearing about Mr. Gladstone’s school- 
days and his schoolfellows, we may in this 
paper take a glance at the Eton of a later 
period when Mr. Gladstone’s chief politi- 
cal opponent, Sir Stafford Northcote, was 
there. 

Stafford Northcote’s time was from 
Easter, 1831, to Easter, 1836. Born in 
1818, Northcote was thirteen years old 
when he entered the school as an oppi- 
dan, and he was placed in the remove * 
—the highest place»to which an oppidan 
new boy could pretend. His tutor was 
the Rev. Edward Coleridge, and he 
boarded in that gentleman’s house. Mr. 
Coleridge died only a few months ago at 
an advanced age, a fellow of Eton and 
rector of Mapledurham. He was one of 
the ablest, kindest, most popular, and one 
may add most conscientious among the 


* Sir Stafford Northcote is the son of the late Henry 
S. Northcote, Esq., of the Pynes, Exeter (who was the 
eldest son of the seventh baronet, and died in 1850). 
He succeeded his grandfather in 1851. The first baro- 
net in the family was Sir John Northcote, sheriff of 
Devon in 1626, and long time M.P. for that county. 
He has left a curious ** Note Book” of proceedings in 
the Long Parliament, which was reprinted in 1877. 
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Eton masters whom living generations 
have known, and Northcote in having 
such a man for his tutor was more fortu- 
nate than Gladstone had been in Mr. 
Knapp. It will be remembered that 
Gladstone had left Eton in July, 1827, so 
that less than four years had elapsed since 
his departure and Northcote’s arrival. 
The school had not much changed in that 
time. The courtly and gentle, but rou- 
tine-loving Dr. Goodall, was still provost ; 
Dr. Keate was still head master; Mr. 
Knapp had become lower master; and 
the staff of assistant masters, ten in all, 
was as inadequate as ever to cope with 
the requirements of six hundred and sev- 
enty boys.* Nevertheless three new as- 
sistants had been appointed since 1827, 
although the number of boys had not much 
increased in the mean while, and several of 
these assistants were quietly doing their 
best to improve the tone of the school, 
and to give proper help to the boys who 
were really desirous of working.. In say- 
ing that the tone of the school wanted 
improvement, one must not be understood 
to imply that it was worse than that of 
other large schools of the period. The 
tone of society itself was bad throughout 
the reign of George IV., nor was it being 
much ameliorated under the auspices of 
William IV., and Eton was but a minia- 
ture of the world outside. Hard-drinking, 
gambling, low and cruel sports, and prize- 
fighting, were recreations patronized by 
the aristocracy of the day, and Dr. Keate 
had made it his practice to wink at much 
which he felt himself unable to cure. Two 
or three of the new assistant masters, 
however, were much less tolerant. Among 
the older masters Mr. E. C. Hawtrey, 
who succeeded Keate in the head-master- 
ship, and was afterwards provost, had set 
the example of caring for the manners and 
morals of his pupils, and Mr. James 
Chapman, Mr. John Wilder, ft and Mr. 
Coleridge followed in his wake. 

Mr. Coleridge was not at all the sort of 
man to take pet pupils up to the theatre 
in London, and get into brawls with watch- 
men in their company, as Mr. Knapp used 
todo. He was a handsome, curly-headed 
man of the sunniest disposition, whose 
high animal spirits had often got him into 
scrapes during his own days % as a school- 
boy and as an undergraduate at Oxford; 
but he was essentially a high-minded man. 


* There are new forty assistant masters at Eton for 
980 bovs. 

+ Mr. Chapman afterwards became Bishop of Co- 
— and Mr. John Wilder is now senior fellow of 

ton. 
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Low dissipation disgusted him, and he 
would not shut his eyes to its evil effects. 
To say that he would get a boy punished 
for merely smelling of drink may seem 
like giving him that negative praise which 
is awarded to a strict naval officer in the 
*“ Bab Baliads:” — 


E’en he who smote his officer 
For punishment was booked, 

And mutinies upon the seas 
He rarely overlooked. 


But many Etonians who have not yet 
reached middle age can remember the 
time when there was a wide difference of 
Opinion among masters as to whether 
notice ought to be taken of offences which 
were not flagrant. For instance, if a boy 
were caught in the very act of drinking or 
smoking, or if he were manifestly intoxi- 
cated at any time when he was obliged to 
appear before a master, that boy would 
be punished ; but most tutors held that it 
was inexpedient, if not unfair, to try and 
spy out a boy’s misdeeds, or to convict 
him on circumstantial evidence. There 
were tutors during Mr. Coleridge’s time 
and long afterwards, who, having reason 
to suspect that a boy had gone to bed the 
worse for drink, would avoid entering his 
room, and who moreover took care never 
to detect their pupils in card-playing. It 
cannot be said that these gentlemen were 
indifferent as to the growth of had habits, 
but they had a horror of inquisitorial 
systems as un-English, and calculated to 
destroy the confidence which should exist 
between a boy and his tutor. Their favor- 
ite method of checking any abuse which 
they suspected was by sending for the 
captain of the house and appealing to him 
privately toarresttheevil. Mr. Coleridge 
himself, before he left the school in 1857, 
had become somewhat a partisan of this 
system, which unquestionably worked 
very well sometimes by making boys in 
authority feel their responsibilities, but 
when he first became a house-master, the 
doctrine of /aisser faire did not seem to 
him a good one.* He tried to establish 
himself as the playmate and friendly men- 
tor of his elder pupils, and as the friendly 
guardian of his younger ones. He was 
fond of going the round of the boys’ 
rooms of an evening to talk with them 
about their concerns, to encourage them 


* The Rev. E. Coleridge was appointed assistant 
master in 1825, lower master 1850, feliow, 1857. He 
married Dr. Keate’s daughter, and after Dr. Keate’s 
retirement took his house at the lower end of what is 
now Called Keate’s Lane. 
this house. 


Mr. A. C, Ainger now has 
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in their work or in the pursuit of lawful 
amusements, and to offer private remon- 
strances if he saw them going wrong. In 
all this he did much good because he was 
personally a great charmer. His genial 
face, hearty laugh, and straightforward 
character gave him advantages which a 
master less happily endowed by nature, 
though having intentions quite as good, 
would not have possessed. It is not 
every man who can win the confidence of 
boys, even by striving most honestly to 
do so. 

Mr. Coleridge also quickly won a great 
reputation as tutor, by engaging an assist- 
ant at his own expense to act as a “ coach” 
in his house. Such a thing had never 
been done before, and the innovation was 
not much relished by the other masters. 
The assistant in question was Mr. T. W. 
Allies, the first winner of the Newcastle 
scholarship, founded in 1829;* and we 
believe the first to benefit by his instruc- 
tion was W. A. Cotton, who won the 
Newcastle scholarship in 1832, and was 
a relative of Henry Cotton, now lord jus- 
tice, also a pupil of Mr. Coleridge, who 
became Newcastle scholar in 1838. It 
may be added here that the present lord 
chief justice was also a pupil of his rela- 
tion and namesake Mr. Coleridge; and 
that among the other boys in the house 
were the Marquis of Granby, now Duke 
of Rutland, his brother, Lord John Man- 
ners, and Thomas Farrer (Sir T.), whose 
sister Sir S. Northcote afterwards mar- 
ried. J. D. Coleridge, J. Manners, and T. 
Farrer were all lower boys at the same 
time as Northcote, but below him in the 
school. Hobhouse (Sir Arthur), who mar- 
ried another of the Misses Farrer, and 
who was Northcote’s principal friend at 
Eton, was for a long time in the same 
division as his future brother-in-law, rose 
with him to the sixth form, accompanied 
him to Balliol, and like him eventually 
won a first-class in classics.t 

Northcote did not long remain a lower 
boy. He passed into the fifth form at 
Christmas, 1831, so that his experiences 
of fagging were very brief, comprising in 
fact but one full school-half. His contem- 
poraries describe him as having been a 
clever boy, gentle, studious, very neat in 
appearance, and never in scrapes : — 


* He became fellow of Wadham, Oxford, took or- 
ders and afterwards joined the Church of Rome. 

t Sir S. Northcote was in the first class at Michael- 
mas term, 1839. In the same list figured Benjamin 
i now master of Balliol. Arthur Hobhouse got 
nis first-class in 1840. He now holds the appointment 
- steward of the courts, and legal adviser to Eton Col- 
ege. 
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The blossom of all manly virtues made 
His boyhood beautiful. 

He was not a “sap” —that is, an os- 
tentatious grinder at books: he did all 
things quietly and methodically, being 
one of those admirably constituted young 
fellows who do not intrude their occupa- 
tions upon others, but find time in plenty 
for play as well as work. Shortness of 
sight prevented him from taking to cricket 
as the quieter boys used to do in those 
days, when wet-bobbing was the pastime 
of the faster set. In the summer half of 
1832, Northcote began to scull pretty reg- 
ularly on the river, and was soon noticed 
for the neatness of his oarsmanship. As 
he was small and of light build, an offer 
was made him to steer one of the long 
boats, which he declined; but it was pre- 
dicted of him very early that he would 
become one of the best oars in the school, 
and this came to pass. In 1834, he en- 
tered the boats and was placed at once in 
the “third upper,’ now called “ Prince 
of Wales,” but then “ Adelaide” after the 
queen consort; in 1835 he rowed in the 
school eight, and going to Oxford, he 
pulled in the Balliol boat. 

For a boy to get into “ stick-ups ” be- 
fore he was fourteen, was formerly con- 
sidered a great achievement. The word 
“-stick-ups ” came from the fact that there 
used to be three varieties of Etonian cos- 
tume, instead of two as now. At present 
boys dress according to their statures, 
either in jackets with black ties knotted 
sailor fashion, or in cutaway coats with 
white ties; but fifty years ago a boy dis- 
carded the black tie on getting into the 
fifth form, and if he was too small for 
“tails,” he wore a jacket with a stand-up 
collar and a white tie, not by-the-bye the 
slim piece of cambric of these latter days, 
but a substantial roll of cravat, which went 
twice round the neck, and terminated in a 
bow about a foot long. Such was the 
costume of Northcote when he entered 
the fifth form in 1832, and found himself 
nearly the smallest member of that honor- 
able company. 

That year, 1832, was notable in the 
school annals for an attempt which was 
made to revive the Eton Miscellany which 
Gladstone had edited five years before. 
The new venture was called the Eton Col- 
lege Magazine, but it was started on the 
same lines as the AZiscellany, and was 
equally good. The three conductors, all 
in doctor’s division, were highly accom- 
plished boys, who were to become dis- 
tinguished men. The editor was John 
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first at Oxford, went to the bar, and 
becamea vice-chancellor. His two assist- 
ants were Thomas Phinn, a colleger, and 
the Hon. G. W. Lyttelton (the late Lord 
Lyttelton). Phinn took a first-class in 
classics at Oxford in 1835; became a bar- 
rister, a Q.C., secretary to the Admiralty, 
and was for some time M.P. for Bath. 
Lyttelton was bracketed senior classic at 
Cambridge in 1838 with Vaughan, now 
Dean of Llandaff and master of the Tem- 
le. 

. It was natural that boys of such sound 
scholarship as these should write good 
English; but Eton has had fine scholars 
in recent times, and yet none of the 
school periodicals of the last quarter of a 
century are to be compared with those of 
fifty years ago. And the most recent of 
Eton publications — those that have ap- 
peared since the school-work has been 
much increased and varied — have been 
the worst of all. Explain this as we will,* 
John Wickens and his contributors wrote 
with a force and elegance which we hardly 
expect to find in the compositions of boys. 
There was nothing labored in their pleas- 
antries ; they avoided slang, and their can- 
ons of taste were correct without pedantry. 
The “ Autobiography of an Etonian,” con- 
tributed as a serial by Lyttelton, was a 
very entertaining production, and gives 
as good an account of a boy’s life at Eton 
as any that has been published. We can 
collect evidences in it of many changes 
that have come over the manners of Eto- 
nians, though, as John Moultrie wrote, 
Eton seems to change so little: — 


The spirit of past days unchanged is there, 
While all things else are changed and chang- 
ing everywhere. 


Thus we gather from the “ Autobiogra- 
phy” that the boys were accustomed to 
yell while being flogged, but they pre- 
tended it was “only for fun,” not from the 
pain. The floggings were public.t Some- 
times only two or three spectators (all 
Etonians, of course), attended an execu- 
tion; but if some eminent culprit — say a 
fellow in the eleven or the eight — was 
going to be flogged, a crowd of over one 
hundred boys would throng the staircase 
leading to the head master’s room, and 


* It was explained in ‘Mr. Gladstone’s School- 
days ’’ by the reason that the best scholars in the school 
have now no time for journalistic pursuits, so that the 
Eton periodicals of these latter times have generally 
been conducted by boys of third-rate ability, not dili- 
gent in school-work, and untrained to write by sound 
knowledge of the classics. 

t This continued to be the case in the upper school 
until Dr. Goodford’s time, in the lower till the end of 





Wickens, who afterwards took a double- 


Mr. Durnford’s rule in 1878. 
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indulge in noises like a mob ata Newgate 
execution. The howling of the victim 
was intended to make this large audience 
laugh, and little Dr. Keate look ridiculous. 
A boy who in his hallooings could imitate 
the braying of a donkey, the squeaking of 
a pig, or the yelping of a puppy, would 
almost be applauded like a comic actor; 
and sometimes it would happen that the 
irascible little doctor would turn round to 
catch by the cuff some wight who was en- 
joying the fun too loudly, and would order 
him to follow the victim on the block. 
This custom of shrieking under the rod 
ceased when Dr. Hawtrey became head 
master in 1834; but its continuance 
throughout Keate’s rule serves almost to 
justify the remark of an old Etonian * 
that Eton was not to be regarded “as a 
school for serious business, but rather as 
a créche where big children were sent by 
their parents to be kept out of harm’s 
way, and to amuse themselves.” It is 
pretty obvious that Keate’s boys did not 
take him au sérieux. He was not much 
more venerable or terrible in their eyes 
than a village dominie. 

In some things, however, the Eton of 
those days was not amusing. The fag- 
ging by Lyttelton’s account seems to have 
been often hard; the treatment of small 


boys in all games, but especially at foot- 
ball and hockey, wantonly rough. Hockey 
has long been given up at Eton, but it 
flourished in the days of the AZagazine, 
and that journal mentions D. W. P. La- 
balmondiére ¢ as having been the best 


player in the school. As the fashion of 
wearing “change” clothes in games was 
not yet tolerated by the authorities, lower 
boys used to play at football with their 
tall beaver hats on, and the condition of 
these headdresses after a hot game was 
curious. Little lords, the sons of million- 
aires, are described as going about in 
hats “all brown with mud, and battered 
like the felts of the Irish peasantry.” 

The AZagazine published verses, but 
none so good as those given to the A/zsced- 
lany. The following little jest, which the 
editor described as “ unpolished,” may be 
taken as a specimen of what was best in 
comic rhyming : — 
Says Dick, “ I’m sure we can’t die.” 

“1 wish you could prove it,” says Ned. 
“ Why, we don’t die so long as we live, 

And I’m sure we can’t do it when dead!” 


Etonians who were at the school in 


* Mr. John Delaware Lewis. 2 
t One of the commissioners of police. 
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1832 would be interested in looking over 
the volume of the Magazine which is in 
the library at the British Museum, for 
some unknown annotator has been at 
pains to pencil in the margin the names 
of all the boys who are alluded to in the 
periodical either by pseudonyms or blanks. 
Thanks to him we get acquainted with all 
the young politicians introduced in alively 
report which Lyttelton gave of a debate 
which took place in the Eton Society in 
1832. The proceedings of ** Pop” seem 
to have been conducted in those days after 
a desultory fashion, for we are told that 
the.members, having assembled, knew not 
on what subject they should debate. They 
sat about eating ices and drinking cherry 
brandy till at length it was resolved to 
dispute about Charles I. A little time 
before this Dr. Keate, hearing that the 
Literati —as they called themselves — had 
taken to discussing the politics of the day, 
sent for their president, Wilkinson,* and 
offered some objections to their doing 
this. It was then arranged that the soci- 
ety should only debate on political events 
which had occurred, at least fifty years 
before; but practically this rule in no 
wise limited the liberty of the speakers, 
since they could touch on the men and 
things of the day by indirect allusions. 
Dr. Keate had the sense to see this, and 
never more meddled with the society ex- 
cept to give it encouragement. The lead 
in the debate on Charles I. seems to have 
been taken by George Mellish (afterwards 
lord justice), who is set downas “an ultra- 
Tory of inordinate assurance.” John 
Wickens is mentioned as the only Radical 
in the house; and he must have been an 
amiable editor, for he allows it to be said 
in his own magazine that his delivery was 
bad. W. A. Carter ¢ is rated for his read- 
iness to interrupt the debates by crying 
“ No,” very loud, and for invariably de- 
clining to stand up and speak when called 
upon to do so; while Robert Keate ft is 
depicted standing up “red as fire, and so 
excited that he had to sit down and collect 
himself, after which he rose and made a 
very poor speech.” It is to be noted that 
Lyttelton sets down almost all the mem- 
bers as poor speakers and nervous. Out 
of fourteen whose sayings he reports he 
admits only Mellish as a first-rate speaker, 


* Charles Allix Wilkinson. He was a colleger and 
captain of the eleven in 1832. He afterwards became 
chaplain to the late king of Hanover. 

+ Lower master from 1857 to 1864, and now a fellow. 

+ Nephew of the head master, afterwards governor 
of Trinidad, 
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and on the whole he rather sneers at 
“ Pop” as an institution of not much util- 
ity. He is not alone in his opinion, for 
by mismanagement the society fell away, 
so that in 1835-36 a committee sat to re- 
vise its rules. Northcote was one of its 
members, and some of the best suygges- 
tions for the regulation of the debates, 
and the silencing of members who made 
irrelevant remarks, emanated from him.* 
There is not much to say about Stafford 
Northcote’s work whilst he was in the 
fifth form, and this for the reason that in 
those days when a boy had passed into 
the fifth form he was troubled with no 
more examinations so long as he re- 
mained at the school. The sixth form 
was reached in good time by seniority, 
and generally speaking it required three 
or four years to attain doctor’s division. 
In the mean while no amount of talent or 
industry could earn a boy either honor or 
advancement. What was worse, the 
school curriculum provided a studious lad 
with no opportunities of progressing in 
his studies, for it was verily what its name 
implied: a going over the same course 
again and again. The books read in the 
fifth form were Homer’s Iliad, Virgil’s 
Eneid, Horace, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
Scriptores Romani, a book of short ex- 
tracts from Latin authors, and Poetae 
Graeci, a delectus of similar excerpts 
from Homer’s Odyssey, Callimachus, and 
Theocritus. These books had to be read 
through in a year, and at the end of the 
year they were begun afresh. Between 
1832 and 1836, Northcote must have read 
them through three times. This, with 
the doing of a Latin theme, and a copy 
of verses once a week, was the classical 
education to be got at Eton in Keate’s 


* The president was to have power to move that a 
speaker who was wasting time should not be heard, but 
nothing in the shape of c/dture was to be allowed; and 
it is indeed remarkable how wisely jealous this society 
of schoolboys was from the very first as to its liberties. 
It showed this in the very year of its foundation (1811), 
and at the expense of its founder, Charles Fox Towns- 
hend. Having got the society, which then consisted 
of twenty-one members, to vote that there should be an 
addition of nine to their number, ‘Townshend proposed 
nine of his friends, who were rejected — one black bail 
to three white ones being enough to exclude. Furious 
at this, fownshend, who had a numerical majority of 
supporters, tried to prevail upon them to vote three 
resolutions —the first censuring the black-ballers, the 
second admitting the nine rejected candidates by a sim- 
ple poll, and the third altering the statutes of the so- 
ciety. To their great credit, Townshend’s supporters 
refused to back him in this attempt on the rights of the 
minority. They voted that his resolutions constituted 
a breach of privilege, and that he must be called to ac- 
count for them; in fact, they held a sort of court- 
martial over him. ‘Townshend apologized, and was 
acquitted; but he had been within an ace of getting 
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days. The fifth form boy knew nothing 
of Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, Persius, 
Juvenal, Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, or Demos- 
thenes. He knew nothing of Aristopha- 
nes, Pindar, Herodotus, or Thucydides. 
As already said, he knew nothing of math- 
ematics, although boys going up to Cam- 
bridge were required to pass in mathemat- 
ics before they could try for classical 
honors. He knew nothing of divinity, 
although this branch of study was indis- 
pensable at all Oxford examinations. 
The time which a fifth-form boy spent in 
school on days that were not holidays or 
half-holidays varied between an hour and 
a half and two hours and a quarter. The 
longest class-time never exceeded forty 
minutes. But then there were three reg- 
ular half-holidays a week, besides which 
every saint’s day was a whole holiday, 
and the eve thereof a half-holiday ; so that 
if it befell that there were two saints’ days 
in the same week it might chance that 
there would be but one “whole school- 
day ” in that week. 

Of course in the case of ambitious boys 
these evils tended in a measure to correct 
themselves. Being taught so little by 
their masters, these boys labored privately 
to instruct themselves, and this is what 
Northcote did with much assistance and 
encouragement from his tutor. No tutor 
was backward in helping pupils who 
wished to move onwards, but all of them 
were not competent to assist very clever 
boys. It was the rule to appoint as as- 
sistant masters none but ex-collegers who 
had been at King’s; and if a first-rate 
Kingsman were not available, an inferior 
man had to be chosen. Thus there were 
some very good masters, and some very 
poor ones. .What has been said about 
Mr. Coleridge will have served to show 
that Northcote was lucky in getting just 
the right kind of man to direct him. 

As to moral discipline, a boy who was 
well trained at home was likely to associ- 
ate at Eton with others similarly blessed. 
The school always had its good sets. 
There were some splendid young fellows 
among Gladstone’s contemporaries, but 
they did not surpass those of Northcote’s 
time. If we take the school list of elec- 
tion, 1835, in which Northcote’s name 
figures among the sixth-form boys, we 
find that sixth form made up almost en- 
tirely of boys conspicuous for ability, 
highmindedness, and steadiness cf char- 
acter. Had it been recruited by asystem 
of selection carefully designed to promote 





turned out of the society which he had founded. 


boys who should be an example to all 
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others in the school, it could not have 
shown a finer set. Yet it must be borne 
in mind that these boys were simply 
products of an unsatisfactory seniority 
system. 

There were twenty of them, and eleven 
of the number became clergymen. Two 
of these, the Rev. F. E. Durnford and the 
Rev. J. E. Yonge, were to be for many 
years Eton masters. Rowland Williams 
came to be vice-president of St. David’s, 
Lampeter, and is the well-known writer 
in the “Essays and Reviews.” The 
captain of the oppidans was John Walter, 
of Bearwood, and among the other boys 
in the division were George Smythe, after- 
wards Viscount Strangford, author of 
“Historic Fancies,” etc.; Reginald and 
Arthur Hobhouse; John Thomas Sutton, 
afterwards Lord Manners; and George 
Barlow, who has been for many years the 
much respected rector of Stanmer-at-Fal- 
mer, near Lewes. Among the boys, who, 
not actually in the sixth form, were in the 
head master’s division with Northcote, 
were Edward Balston, now Archdeacon 
of Derby; John Hawtrey, for many years 
one of the most popular and successful of 
masters at Eton; Herbert, afterwards the 
Earl of Powis, who became lord steward 
of Cambridge University; and Henry 
Mildred Birch, now canon. In fact, tak- 
ing the next thirty boys after the twenty 
in the sixth, we see that no less than 
eighteen of them went into the Church, 
while of the remainder two died at an 
early age, two became distinguished offi- 
cers, one a judge, two hard-working bar- 
risters, and the rest settled down on their 
estates as country gentlemen. Of the 
whole fifty there is not one who can be 
said to have failed in life, or to have fallen 
short of that general standard of attain- 
ments which entitles a man to be called a 
credit to his school. 

It has further to be pointed out that 
these boys of steady character —these 
future statesmen, clergymen, soldiers, and 
lawyers whom the hazards of seniority 
brought to be Northcote’s companions in 
doctor’s division — were boys of muscle 
as well as of mind. Eight of the sixth- 
form boys in 1835 were in the cricket 
eleven, and two of them, Northcote and 
Alfred Shadwell, in the eight; moreover 
these cricketers and oarsmen took with 
but one exception high honors at the uni- 
versity. Since reforms have been intro- 
duced into the school so that the sixth 
form is now reached through an avenue 
of examinations, such a brilliant “all 
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round” sixth form as that of 1835 could 
not be selected from any midsummer jist. 
We do not deduce any theory trom this 
fact, but mention it in order to demon- 
strate that old systems did not always 
work so badly as might be inferred from 
a superficial glance at them. This doubt- 
less explains why many of them were of 
so long life.* 

It has been stated that Northcote was 
put into the “ Adelaide” or “third up- 
per,” when he entered the “boats,” in 
1834. This was no small honor, for a 
boy almost always began by pulling in 
one of the lower boats. The non-Etonian 
reader may be reminded that the lower 
boats were not reserved for lower boys. 
The “boats” was the term applied to a 
rowing club formed by the crews of one 
ten-oar and seven eight-oars, all of whom 
were required to be upper boys. A “ wet- 
bob” had to be pretty expert with his oar 
before he could get into the “ boats” at 
all, but it was very seldom that a boy was 
consigned at once to either of the three 
upper boats.¢ In 1835 Northcote was 
captain of the “ Adelaide” and “ bow” of 
the eight. There was no race against 
Westminster that year, and Northcote 
only pulled in one important school race 
(upper sixes), which he lost.$ One of his 
old companions in the eight writes of 
him: — 

Northcote pulled in the perfection of Eton 
style, with grace and neatness. He sat up 
well, always got a good grip of the water, with 
a strong clean cut, and feathered neither too 
high nor too low. The best of him was his 
sweet temper. He worked as-much as the 
heaviest man in the boat, but never grumbled 
or looked tired, or took anything amiss. I 
remember once we were run into by a large 
“tub” full of cockneys near Lower Hope. I 
am afraid we all-‘used some rather ornate lan- 
guage, except Northcote, who, without a word, 
set himself to stop up a hole in the “bows” 
by stuffing part of his coat into it. When we 
got back to Rafts it turned out that Northcote 


* It is a curious coincidence that all the captains of 
the cricket eleven in Northcote’s time were sixth-form 
boys who took university honors and became clergy- 
men, ‘They were C. A. Wilkinson 1832, G. Vance 
1833, John C. Ryle 1834, F. E. Long 1835, Robert W. 
Essington 1836. In Essington’s eleven there were, as 
in Long’s, eight sixth-form boys, which shows that 1835 
was not an exceptional year. Walter and Balston were 
among the players of Essington’s eleven. 

t The captain of the ** Adelaide” in 1834 was T. 
Broughton Chariton, of Chilwell, Notts, afterwards 
D.C.L. He married Miss Walter, sister of Mr. Walter 
of Bearwood. 

t The captain of the boats in 1835 was Edmund C. 
Stanley, afterwards of Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
the coxswain of the eight was Charles Hammersley, 
subsequently one of the partners in Cox & Co., the 
army agents, 
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was the only one of the crew who had got hurt, 
for the bow of the cockney boat had bumped 
his ,shoulder rather badly. He was just as 
philosophical in the debates at “ Pop,” taking 
chaff and contradiction very coolly, but wait- 
ing for you round a corner, as it were, and 
confronting you with some unanswerable argu- 
ment when you had ceased to expect it. His 
placidity made you often think that he had no 
strong opinions, but the truth is he never 
cared to join in the first fray of a debate, when 
everybody was anxious to speak and when 
“ words raged hotter‘than reasons.” He used 
to listen to what others said, and was clever at 
reviving a debate which flagged. He was not 
reckoned one of our best speakers, for he only 
stood up when he had something to say and 
sat down when he had said it, adding nothing 
by way of rhetorical ornament. He was never 
President of the Society. Balston held that 
office in 1835, with A. H. Shadwell as chair- 
man. Arthur Hobhouse was President in 
1836, with Goulburn as Chairman. North- 
cote, however, became President of the Oxford 
Union, like Gladstone and like a number of 
other eminent Etonians after him — Lord 
Dufferin, Sir G. Bowen, Mr. Ward Hunt, 
Lord Salisbury, etc. 


To end these notes on Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s school life it may be added 
that he took part as one of the “ salt bear- 
ers”? in the Montem of 1835—the first 
which the queen, then Princess Victoria, 
witnessed. King William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide were also present, and the cap- 
tain of the school, whose name was Mon- 
ey, got a purse of £960. The king con- 
tributed £50, the queen £20, and the 
Princess Victoria £50.* Montem was 
always held on Whit-Tuesday; at elec- 
tion in that same “half” the king, the 
queen, and Princess Victoria again visited 
Eton and heard the sixth form deliver 
speeches in the upper school, after which 
the head master, Dr. Hawtrey, was re- 
quested to grant the boys an extra week’s 
holiday. Dr. Hawtrey had succeeded 
Keate in 1834; but his accession brought 
no immediate changes to the school, for 
Dr. Goodall was still provost. It was 
not until 1840, wien Dr. Hodgeson suc- 
ceeded to the provostship, that Dr. Haw- 
trey was enabled to introduce sundry 
innovations which had become necessary.f 


* G. Williams, the captain of Montem in 1832, 
cleared £893, and R. L. Brown in 1829 £885. But 
these amounts were much diminished before they 
reached the pockets of the boys for whom they were 
collected. ‘The Montem captain was expected to give a 
dinner to about one hundred boys at the Win !mili, Salt 
hill, and bear many othe - expenses convected with the 
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+ We have not mentioned, among the other contem- 
poraries of Sir S. Northcote at Eton, J. F. Mackar- 
ness, now Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Charles Newdegate, 
and the late Duke of Marlborough, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
(continued.) 


A WEEK went by, and Challoner was 
still at Overton; a fortnight, and Chal- 
loner was still at Overton. 

“ And no word of his going,” said Rob- 
ert Hanwell to his wife. “Of course we 
cannot have him now: it is out of the 
question, with all the workmen about, and 
this visit to my father’s pending besides. 
But they will not hear of his leaving the 
Hall. ’Pon my word, it looks so peculiar, 
considering the circumstances, that I — 
I——” He hardly knew how to take it, 
in short. He half liked it, and half not. 
It was such an odd thing to do, as he had 
said before, — so odd and unconventional 
and unlike other people, and like, oh so 
like Lotta’s people, —that it could not be 
quite right, and yet it was not easy to see 
wherein it was wrong. 

Every time he met Teddy, to his “ Chal- 
loner still with you?” Teddy would be 
quite surprised. 

With them? Of course he was with 
them. What should he go away for? 

Lady Matilda, more communicative, 
would comment on her brothers’ predi- 
lection for the stranger, and on their ab- 
solute refusal to let his stay come to an 
end. 

“He will be like the good divine — I 
forget who it was — who went to his 
friends for a night and remained with 
them for thirty years,” she cried. “ Thirty 
years hence will see Mr. Challoner still at 
Overton, still longing to go, and still un- 
able to give any reason for going. That 
is what goes on now. Teddy will not be 
satisfied without the reason, and Mr. 
Challoner can find none. Now that he 
has left the army, he has nothing to do, 
so then Teddy will have it out, * Why ?’ 
and as there is no ‘why’ forthcoming, 
stay he must. Overton says it is the 
sharpest thing our Teddy ever did.” 

“ And do you like it?” queried Lotta. 
She would not have liked it herself; but 
then, as she reflected, mamma never had 
taken any part in the housekeeping, so 
possibly she did not mind that shilly-shal- 
lying hanging 6n from day to day which 
would have been a great trouble to most 
housekeepers. To be sure, housekeeping 
at Overton was not the same as at End- 
hill. All the same, Mamma was no‘ fond 
of visitors staying in the house for any 
length of time, Uncle Edward being so 
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peculiar, and Uncle Overton such a re- 
cluse. 

Lady Matilda, however, protested that 
she did not in this instance object. Mr. 
Challoner was a good guest, and her 
brothers liked him, — and then she talked 
rather quickly of other things. 

By degrees she said less and less of 
Mr. Challoner. She was not much at the 
cottage at this time. She had a cold,a 
headache, engagements, one thing and 
the other to prevent her; and in partic- 
ular, she had taken to walking instead of 
riding. 

“1 met Lady Matilda walking with Mr. 
Challoner along the downs to-day,” an- 
nounced Robert once. 

Lady Matilda had turned out of her way 
to stop him, and had called to him gaily, 
and greeted him affectionately; inquiries 
had been made after her daughter, and 
kisses sent to her grandson ; and she had 
further been careful to explain how her 
poor horse had hurt his foot, and so her 
poor Teddy had had to ride alone, and 
she and Mr. Challoner had been forced to 
come out for a walk. 

Her poor Teddy had had to ride alone 
for some days, and Mr. Challoner and 
Matilda had been out walking on each of 
these; but this did not transpire on the 
occasion of meeting Robert. “It was so 
dull and disconsolate in the house,” she 
had added demurely. 

She had not looked particularly dull and 
disconsolate: the sea-wind, or something 
else, had brought a rich, warm color to 
her cheek, and her eyes had looked full 
and soft, and her warm plaid shawl had 
been snugly wrapped round her shoul- 
ders, and her dark hat had become her, 
and altogether she had had a bright and 
rosy and pleasant appearance; and had 
she not taken pains to be pleasant to Aim, 
Robert might have disapproved all this, 
and felt that it was even more to be depre- 
cated and reeretted than usual. But Ma- 
tilda had smiled on him that smile that no 
mortal man could resist — and he so sel- 
dom had it, poor fellow !—and she had 
slipped her hand so confidingly within his 
arm, and stepped along so willingly by his 
side, and had made him altogether so en- 
tirely one of the party, that he had quite 
apologized when he had had to leave 
them, and had felt‘almost rude in letting 
them turn to walk back to Overton alone. 

But then it had been getting on to five 
o’clock, and Lady Matilda having Mr. 
Challoner to take care of her, with such 
an escort could not really have needed 
any other. He had not been required — 
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but he had been hushed and stroked down 
—and the result was that to Lotta’s 
“ Mamma and Mr. Challoner!” he replied 
with an explanation that was almost more 
than an apology; it amounted to an eulo- 
gium. 

“ T must own I was surprised,” he said; 
“it was really too kind of Lady Matilda. 
To be taken out by Lady Matilda herself 
is acompliment Challoner must certainly 
feel; and after the coolness with which, 
I am bound to confess, she treated him 
at the first, he will appreciate it the more. 
Challoner is not a man upon whom any 
attention is thrown away; and to do your 
mother justice, Lotta, — excuse my speak- 
ing frankly, my dear; but really your 
mother is so very peculiar and unreliable 
— one never knows what she will do, in 
short, —I own I had hardly expected 
such an open display of her change of 
mind.” 

“Oh, mamma flies round like a weath- 
ercock,” replied Lotta somewhat tartly. 
“You need never be surprised at any- 
thing mamma does; and she will say one 
thing one minute and another the next. 
For instance yesterday, — what do you 
think she said about cook yesterday? I 
told her that we had begun to suspect now 
that cook had had a hand in Sarah’s leav- 
ing, and she stopped me at once, before 
I had even begun to explain what made 
us think so, with ‘Well, my dear, dis- 
miss her,’— you know that quick way 
mamma has, —‘ Well, my dear, dismiss 
her,’ she said, as if it were nothing to dis- 
miss a woman like cook. I wovld not on 
any account dismiss her unless I had 
good grounds, really good grounds for 
doing so; so when I tried to explain this 
to mamma, — I was trying to show that 
we had no direct proofs, and could not be 
absolutely certain at present, when she 
cried out, ‘Well, my dear, don’t dismiss 
her,’ — all in a minute, after she had said 
‘ Dismiss her’ two seconds before! And 
she Would not let me utter another word,” 
continued Lotta, whom no one else than 
Lady Matilda ever contrived to stop. 
“ She actually put her fingers in her ears 
and laughed at me; then she began play- 
ing cup and ball by herself till Mr. Chal- 
loner came in.” 

“Oh, Challoner was here at the same 
time she was yesterday ?” 

“Why, of course he was, Robert —I 
told you so; but he would not sit down. 
He came in on his way from the woods; 
he had been shooting, and called here on 
his way back. It wasscarcely on his way 
either, but he had evidently wished to call 
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—and you know he did owe us a call; 
but then, wher he found mamma her2, he 
was obliged to cut his stay short, as it was 
getting late, and mamma could not walk 
home at his pace, he said: otherwise he 
would have waited to see you; for I told 
him that you had only gone out to the 
workmen, and would be in again directly. 
However, he would not let me send, as he 
was afraid it would be dark before they 
got home, if he did. It was a pity that 
mamma was here.” 

“Certainly —yes. Still, I am glad 
Lady Matilda had the opportunity of see- 
ing for herself the sort of person Chal- 
loner is; probably she had never before 
had him alone,” (how little Robert knew !) 
“and no doubt it was their meeting here 
yesterday that induced her to show him 
the cliffs today. He had never seen the 
high cliff before, and your mother had 
undertaken to show it him. It was ex- 
tremely polite of Lady Matilda; and she 
took great pains to signal to me to join 
them, I assure you. She was waving and 
calling to me for some time before I dis- 
covered who it was. I saw two figures, 
but never dreamed of its being your 
mother and Challoner; and they might 
have passed me quite well had they wished 
to do so, but they were determined to 
make me go along with them. They 
would not let me off. Really I had not 
been going their way, but I could not re- 
fuse when your mother set upon n:e; and 
though it may have partly been that she 
was tired of Challoner, still I don’t know; 
they seemed on excellent terms, and there 
was nothing rude to him in what Lady 
Matilda said; she walked between us and 
took my arm. Well, of course it was nat- 
ural that she should have more to say to 
me than to one who is not a member of 
the family; and I must say this —I al- 
ways have said it — that no one can make 
herself more agreeable than Lady Matilda 
when she chooses — she really could not 
have been pleasanter than she was this 
afternoon.” 

“*Oh, mamma can be pleasant enough ” 
— but before the young lady could get her 
tongue in, he was proceeding in his own 
ponderous periods —* We had a most 
sociable walk; and though Challoner did 
not take much part in the conversation — 
he is a silent fellow at the best of times 
—heand Lady Matilda seemed quite to 
understand each other: he carried her 
shawl, for she had brought a shawl to 
spread on the rocks where she sits down.” 

“Sits down! What a foolish thing to 
do!” 


“Certainly, quite so; very foolish, no 
doukt. I would not cit out on a day I’ke 
this myself; but your mother is very 
strong, and not apt to take cold, 1 fancy. 
I recommended tlem to the best place. 
They would be quite sheltered in the spot 
I selected; and after walking from the 
Hall to the high cliff, Lady Matilda would 
really require a rest. She owned to be- 
ing a little tired, which she seldom does. 
That was why they stopped at the cliff, 
and did not come on here; and besides, 
the roads are in such a shameful state, 
as Lady Matilda said—quite unfit for 
ladies.” 

** Mamma never minds that.” 

“Quite so; I thought she never did, I 
was vlad to hear her allow as much, for 
Lady Matilda is far too venturesome as a 
rule.” 

“She should never have been out to- 

day.” 
“Oh, indeed it was a far better day 
than you have the least idea of, my love. 
Sitting indoors listening to the wind gave 
you no notion of what a fine soft air it 
really was. A turnin the garden, with a 
wrap round your head, would have done 
you all the good in the world. I assure 
you I quite regretted that I had not sug- 
gested itto you. It really seemed quite 
selfish to have all the enjoyment myself, 
for it certainly was extremely enjoyable: 
as Lady Matilda said, the sea in itself was 
a sight worth braving the chance of a 
ducking for. Well, 1 did not altogether 
agree to that; but no doubt when we got 
up to the furze common, and saw round 
the east point where the rocks jut out, it 
was very fine, uncommonly fine. As 
Lady Matilda said, we have had nothing 
as fine this year; Lady Matilda has un- 
doubtedly an eye for the picturesque in 
nature, and Challoner ™ 

“ Well, I must say,” burst forth Lotta, 
finding at length something on which an 
indefinite gathering annoyance could 
wreak itself — “I must say that I do won- 
der at you, Robert: you seem to be quite 
pleased that mamma and Mr. Challoner 
should be wandering about the country 
all alone by themselves. You who are so 
very particular about these things, how 
would you have liked me to be seen miles 
from home, all by myself, with a young 
man? What would you have said if I 
had set off with Mr. Whewell, or — or any 
one else, to visit the high cliff, and walk 
along those lonely downs, where you may 
walk for hours and never come across a 
living soul? I would not have done such 
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wished to do it —and I never should have 
wished, I am sure — you would have been 
the very /as¢ person to have encouraged 
me; you would have been quite shocked. 
You ——” 

“ My dear!” gasped he. 

“ And yet, just because you were taking 
part in it yourself “4 

“ My dear Lotta’? — but Robert was for 
perhaps the first time in his life fairly at 
aloss. It was quite true that it was be- 
cause he had been taking part in it him- 
self — that because he had been fresivened 
by a pleasant walk in pleasant company, 
and had been unwittingly cajoled into be- 
nevolence, he was thus lenient and amia 
ble; and could he deny it? “I—I— 
really,” he exclaimed. “ Really,” begin- 
ning to recover himself, “ you take a very 
incorrect, and, I must add, prejudiced 
view of the case.” 

“Prejudiced! Well, I don’t see how 
that can be,” rejoined the young lady, 
pursuing her advantage. “ Considering 
that it is only your own account I have to 
go by, if I am prejudiced, it is likely to be 
on your side,” which had a distinct ele- 
ment of truth in it, and scored indubitably 
a point for Charlotte. “ Your own version 
of what took place is the only one I have 
heard; so if I do not look upon it in the 
same light as you do, I cannot see how it 
is that I can be prejudiced on the other 
side. All I say is, how would you like 
people to see me going about like that? 
Should you approve if I were to do as 
mamma does?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Robert prompt- 
ly; “but, my dear, you mistake the case. 
Your mother is — is placed in a peculiar 
position, living as she does with your 
uncles, and they being—at least your 
uncle Overton being so solitary in his 
habits ——” 

“ There is always Uncle Edward.” 

“Your uncle Edward was otherwise 
engaged to-day. Lady Matilda took par- 
ticular pains to explain this to me. I 
fancy she thought I might feel a passing 
surprise at meeting her and Mr. Challoner 
out by themselves, but I did not at all — 
not in the slightest. I saw at once how 
it was; Challoner could hardly have been 
sent out alone x 

“Why not?” 

“Impossible, my love; it would have 
been most impolite — discourteous, I 
should say.” 

“ Then he could have ridden with Uncle 
Edward.” 

“You may take my word for it that 
there was a sufficient reason for his not 
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doing so. I forget what it was, but of 
this I am confident, that Lady Matilda 
expiained it entirely to my satisfaction; 
and as for there being anything improper 
in Lady Matilda’s escorting Challoner 
herself, if ¢Aa¢ is what you insinuate, my 
dear” (Richard was now himself, every 
inch himself again, and could have felled 
to the earth a dozen Lottas with his fiats, 
had they lifted up their voices against 
his), “really, abem! I am amazed that 
so extremely absurd and unsuitable an 
idea should have entered your head. I 
confess | should never have anticipated 
such an objection. As if any lady of your 
mother’s age and standing could not be 
trusted to walk alone with a gentleman 
without remarks being’ made! Remem- 
ber this, my love, that it is not in the 
thing itself; itis in its being a cause for 
remark that the real objection lies. I 
could trust you with any one, Lotta, of 
course; but it would be highly indiscreet 
in either of us to run the risk of people 
gossiping; but,” raising his voice, “ but 
— I know perfectly what you would say, 
my dear—one moment —allow me,” 
with his hand in the air, “you and your 
mother are two very different people: you 
are eighteen, and Lady Matilda is thirty- 
seven. Thirty-seven: ahem! If tha: is 
not answer enough for you, it is for me. 
] have my own ideas; and I must say — 
you must permit me to say it, my love — 
that I never before had my ideas on the 
matter of impropriety called in question.” 

So saying, he closed the debate, and 
stalked from the room master of the field. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MOONLIT WAVES. 


** The twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free, 
And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea.’’ 
LoNGFELLow. 

“WHO is coming to see the waves to- 
night?” inquired Teddy that evening at 
dinner. “They were breaking over the 
lifeboat-house torty feet high last night, 
Spiers tells me, and half the town was 
out watching them. I wish we had been 
there; we ought to have been there; I 
felt such a fool not even to have known 
anything about it. How did we not 
know, Matilda? Somebody should have 
told us.” 

“We did not see anybody to tell us, 
and we did not think of it for ourselves,” 
replied she; “besides ——” and she 
glanced at her elder brother. 

“Well, I’m going to-night anyhow,” 
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said Teddy, in his “I’ve made up my 
mind” tone; “I don’t care who stays 
behind. Spiers says the tide will be full 
between ten and eleven, and they say it 
is going to be splendid. Spiers says the 
shopkeepers and people have been barri- 
cading their windows all day, for a lot of 
windows got smashed last night, and even 
right up the back streets the water poured 
into the cellars. Spiers says everybody 
was there; it seemed so stupid for us not 
to be there.” 

“How is the sea so high?” inquired 
Challoner. “Though there has been 
some wind, it has hardly amounted to 
anything of a gale.” 

“It’s the time of year for it,” said 
Teddy lucidly. “1 don’t know why, but 
always about this time of year the sea 
goes mad; and we ought to have known 
it,” looking reproachfully at Matilda. 
“Why didn’t the Applebys or some one 
tellus? They were there, I’ll be bound.” 

“Itis quite a sight then,” said Challo- 
ner, and then he too looked at Lady 
Matilda, and she knew perfectly what his 
look as well as her brother’s meant. 

“If Overton likes,” she murmured hes- 
itatingly. 

Now why should Matilda have hesi- 
tated; why did she not, as she would once 
have done, respond eagerly and joyously 
to the implied desire? A week ago and 
she would have been herself the one to 
propose just such an expedition; and yet 
now —now when the idea sends a thrill 
through her veins and a throb through 
her heart —she sits with downcast eyes 
and scarcely finds words for a response. 
Can it be that something has already 
passed between her and Challoner on the 
subject? Is he, perchance, not so abso- 
lutely ignorant on the subject as one 
would suppose? Teddy, at least, sees 
nothing of this, and is impatient and 
alarmed; he has already been done out 
of the sport—been absent when every 
one else was present the previous even- 
ing —and he is ready to protest and ex- 
plode, indeed to defy authority altogether, 
if a voice is raised in opposition now. 
There is not in reality the slightest chance 
of any such voice being raised; even 
Overton himself is rather disposed for 
the thing than not —it is a kind of adven- 
ture he can enjoy. Nobody puts him for- 
ward, or makes him of consequence, or 
worries him, or pesters him on this sort 
of occasion; and accordingly — 

“T’ll go if you like,” he said quite good- 





rather ;” cried his brother, his excitement 
rising to a height. ‘ Now, Matilda, you 
give in; just you say no more, but get 
your things on and come along too; when 
even Overton is going ——” 

“Oh, of course,’ assented his sister 
very gently; “of course if you are —are 
all inclined for it, I—I should like it 
very much. It will be a beautiful sight, 
and there will be plenty of others to keep 
us in countenance; and with such a moon 
we shan’t come to grief among the hedges 
on our way to the town, and ~ 

“That’s right; that’s a good girl; I 
knew she would knock under in the long 
run,” nodded Teddy patronizingly. “ Now 
do be quick over dinner, and let us get 
off by nine. I'll order the phaeton at 
nine. Now, Matilda, you won’t keep us 
waiting; and, Challoner, mind it will be 
cold by the sea, and we may get a drench- 
ing as likely as not, — do take my topcoat; 
now do,” very earnestly. “I have dozens 
of coats, and ” 

“Not one that Challoner could get 
into,” observed his brother, with his slow 
occasional smile. ‘ You must have it let 
out half a yard or so first, Ted: Challoner 
has an uncommonly nice topcoat of his 
own too. If you get us all off by nine 
and don’t forget your topcoat for yourself, 
my boy,” continued he, “that will be two 
feats in one night. Have you ordered 
the phaeton yet?” 

He had already forgotten to ring the 
bell, and the bustle attendant on this, and 
on giving the order, kept him happily 
engaged throughout the remainder of the 
meal. 

Fain would he have had them all goin 
the T-cart; but as that was impossible, he 
could at least himself drive the phaeton, 
with Matilda beside him, and Overton 
and Challoner behind,—and so he an- 
nounced that the four were to be arranged. 
It was his expedition, and he was allowed 
to do with them as he chose; and though 
he fancied that Challoner was stupid about 
something, and did not understand how 
cleverly they would all fit in when thus 
disposed of, he fancied that it was an in- 
clination on Challoner’s part to handle the 
reins himself which made him so unre- 
sponsive; and much as he liked Chal- 
loner, this was too much: he must always 
drive, whatever nasty things Matilda 
might insinuate about the hedges. As, 
however, nothing was said, all went well, 
and luckily his peace of mind was undis- 
turbed by overhearing an aside in the 








humoredly; “the night is fine enough —” | hall, when his sister was having her furs 
“Fine enough! I should just say so, | fastened. 
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“Are you at all nervous?” said Chal- 
loner softly. 

“Not to-night; I have told William 
what horse to give us, and we shall only 
have one. I think there is no fear.” 

“You would not like Lord Overton to 
drive, or —or me?” 

“He would not like it.” There was a 
very slight emphasis on the “ he,” but it 
was caught and understood. “It would 
put him out sadly: don’t, please, don’t say 
anything.” 

Nor did he further, but he sat well for- 
ward in the back seat, gazing on ahead 
with anxious, careful, protecting eyes, on 
along the narrow zigzag lanes whose 
treacherous windings might produce any- 
thing at any moment; and somehow Ma- 
tilda, as she sat just before him, was 
dimly conscious that there was an arm 
behind which would have been thrown 
around her at the first approach of danger. 

The air was mild, and the vehemence 
of its fitful blasts had completely died 
away ere the party set out. Now there 
remained only a pleasant freshness, a 
clear, bespangled sky overhead, and such 
soft wet roads as were delightful to trav- 
erse, when the mud only splashed the 
wheels of the phaeton and the glossy coat 
of the quiet old gig-horse. The very 
road-pools.and ditches by the wayside 
were bright with moonlight, and reflected 
the chaise as it passed. All were com- 
fortably tucked in, and the cigars of the 
gentlemen behind yielded only the faint- 
est of fragrance to those before — “Just 
what she likes,” Overton answered for his 
sister, as he passed the match on to his 
companion. 

Now and then it was of course abso- 
lutely necéssary to ask if she did like it, 
to find out if she were warm and snug, to 
ascertain that she was not missing such 
and such a point in the landscape, and to 
this end Challoner must occasionally lean 
forward, and oblige her to turn her head 
and listen to his deep voice sunk to an 
undertone; but for the most part of the 
way the phaeton rolled on amidst a cheer- 
ful, contented silence — just such a silence 
as Lord Overton liked —and in little more 
than half an hour from the time of start- 
ing they entered the outskirts of Sea- 
burgh. 

Having for the latter portion of the way 
been obliged to make a considerable curve, 
and strike inland fora mile or so before 
approaching the coast again, it was not 
until phaeton and horse had been dis- 
posed of, and our party had _ hurried 
through some very shabby and dim back 





streets — not over-savory back streets — 
streets that were redolent of tar, nets, 
stale fish, and all the concomitants of a 
small seaport, — it was not until these had 
been perforce threaded, that they began 
to experience some reward, or at least 
some apparent reward — some reward that 
could be taken hold of, for the exertions 
of the evening. 

“Just you wait—just you wait,” had 

been a frequent exhortation in the mouth 
of the self-constituted leader, as Teddy, 
with all the importance of a general, con- 
ducted his forces round corner after cor- 
ner; and truly it seemed worth the wait- 
ing for, when the great, rolling, booming 
breakers, which had been heard and felt 
and known to be near, and yet remained 
tantalizingly unseen for so long, at length 
fell at their feet. 
- As the authority Spiers had promised, 
all the world of Seaburgh was abroad to 
see the sight, some hurrying in one direc- 
tion, some in another; and the sea-walk 
being for the nonce impassable, the usu- 
ally unpopular and shabby short cuts and 
back entrances were now in the ascen- 
dant. Everybody was glad of a shelter 
from the flying spray, which seemed to 
search out the deepest hollows so long as 
they faced the sea, and nobody could 
afford to despise the poorest and narrow- 
est back alleys which enabled them to 
reach their destination. 

It was from a long dark by-way that our 
party at length emerged, to plunge no 
more into such, but to join the groups 
already assembled wherever an angle of 
the breakwater afforded a dry footing, or 
even one partially so, whence they could 
enjoy the weird and beauteous spectacle. 
Even these prudent folks were not, how- 
ever, destined altogether to escape the 
effects of their discreet temerity: every 
now and then there would be acry anda 
run from venturesome boys making the 
most of the frolic; while the more sober- 
minded, who had no desire for an en- 
counter, and would not have willingly run 
any risk, would provoke risibility in their 
neighbors by the early reluctance and the 
final haste of their ignominious retreat, — 
they would scarce hasten a step to begin 
with, and would scud like the wind in the 
end. The careful, sedate, reasoning man, 
in particular, would be a source of exulta- 
tion to the thoughtless: he would calcu- 
late to a nicety the time likely to be taken 
in making his way across a dangerous 
spot, and would so calculate as to take his 
time jauntily ; he would wait until the mo- 
ment after a heavy sea had swamped the 
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pebbly road and retreated, at which happy 
moment was to be exhibited to the look- 
ers-on the excellence of his forethought, 
by advancing before another of any size 
could approach; and he would have but 
gone a step or two when, lo! he was be- 
spattered from head to foot, the victim 
of a pitiless shower, and all] his wisdom 
would be seen to have been thrown away. 
There was no calculating upon the mon- 
sters; none could say how or when they 
would come. 

All of this was, of course, fun to be 
rapturously appreciated by foolish Teddy 
Lessingham, who laughed till his sides 
were sore, and could not comprehend how 
it was that Matilda did not as usual re- 
spond to and share his ecstasies. Ma- 
tilda hardly seemed to see what was going 
on; she was very quiet — curiously quiet ; 
he could not get her to budge from a place 
she had chosen, whence nothing could be 
seen but the ocean itself —a little obscure 
nook, where she and Challoner stood to- 
gether, and which even Overton objected 
to; and though with infinite pains he se- 
cured to her, and signed and beckoned her 
to come forward and take possession of, a 
more favored standing-place close to the 
railing, and almost overhanging the water, 
she demurred so long that the opportunity 
was lost. The crowds jostled together 
and filled up the gap; he had to retire and 
give up what it had cost him so much 
cunning and cleverness to obtain, while 
even then the ungrateful creature had 
hardly the grace to say “* Thank you.” 

No wonder he was indignant; had it 
not been for the best joke in the world 
coming off at that moment, in the shape 
of the whole front row of spectators get- 
ting soused at once by a slily advancing 
wave, which, looking as innocent as a babe, 
took them all by surprise, before they 
knew where they were — had it not been 
for this, causing him to stamp his feet 
and shout with the glee of the vilest little 
urchin present, he would have given Ma- 
tilda a piece of his mind. But by the 
time he got back to her, he had forgotten 
everything but mirth, and as she took his 
arm kindly and listened amiably, all was 
right between them. He could not, how- 
ever, long be content to remain in the 


stupid place she had selected, and at) 


length prevailed so far as to make her 
allow that there was yet more to be seen, 
and that perhaps it would be as well to 
see it. The “more” referred in especial 


| to a bit of breakwater a few streets to the 
jright, where the principal attraction ap- 
| peared to be, to judge by the people who 
| flocked towards the point; and as Teddy 
must always go where others went, and 
see what they saw, he was soon restless 
to follow to the lifeboat-house. It was 
against the lifeboat-house that the fullest 
force of the waters fell. 

Hard to move as Matilda had proved, 
she had to own on arriving at this spot 
that her troublesome brother had been 
right: nothing they had yet seen could 
equal what they now beheld. 

It was indeed a spectacle never to be 
forgotten. 

White in the brilliant moonlight, the 
raging sea could be seen to its horizon ; 
high into the cloudless heavens flew the 
fountains of foam. With a sweep and 
power resistless, yet with a grace ineffa- 
ble and ease indescribable, with a rhythm 
mysterious yet precision accurate, wave 
after wave came on, the first exquisite 
burst succeeded by a back-swing and 
curve, and then a falling away to gather 
up Once more, and break, and break, and 
break again — hither, thither, this way, 
that way — across, athwart, afar, at hand 
— twining, circling, winding, wreathing — 
in and out, up and down, until drunk into 
one another at last—no beginning, no 


‘end — none alone, each a part of the 


other. 

As the tide rose, even the highest point 
of the lifeboat-tower was from time to 
time obscured, and the little knot of 
watchers who had pressed forward to the 
front had more than once to change their 
ground, as the circling froth covered the 
space whereon they had at first stood. 

Lord Overton and his party sought the 
shadow of a projecting gable, and still 
watched in silence, even admiration and 
exclamations died away — none cared to 
speak. At length, “I never saw anything 
l%ke this before,” said Challoner’s voice 
behind Matilda — close, close behind her, 

She did not bid him “hush,” as she 
might have done Whewell; she did not 
answer, nor turn, nor move away; she 
stood still, feeling that he was there, and 
that he had been there all the time, — 
that he had never yielded his place, and 
never meant to yield it, and that as they 
looked, so they felt — together. 

Going home, he asked her to sit behind 
with him. 
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CAMP LIFE ON 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 


CAMP LIFE ON THE PRAIRIES, 


ON a summer’s evening a few years 
ago, in the wild country known to Ameri- 
cans as the “ frontier,” a youth of seven- 
teen was wearily wending his way home- 
ward after a long day of herding sheep on 
the prairies. He presented a decidedly 
forlorn appearance. Two years before, 
when at home in England, he was accus- 
tomed to call himself a ‘ gentleman.” 
But now we see only a sunburnt face very 
much begrimed with dust and perspira- 
tion, and a lean, bent figure, clad in a 
faded blue flannel shirt, coarse brown can- 
vas trousers —so stained and discolored 
by grease and dirt as to be almost black 
—clumsy, ill-fitting shoes, much the 
worse for wear, and an old felt hat that 
only by great exercise of imagination 
could one fancy had ever been white. 
Stretching out in front of him is the flock 
—some fifteen hundred in number —of 
all sizes and ages; from the long-legged 
wethers at the head, to the aggravating 
little two-months-old lambs loitering be- 
hind, which give endless trouble to the 
inexperienced, by their absurd practice of 
pretending to be too tired to move an- 
other step, until in desperation the herder 
leaves them to the tender mercies of wolf 
and mountain lion (puma), upon which, 
after one or two pettish “ baas,” they re- 
join the flock. Our friend, however, is 
much too old a hand to take the least no- 
tice of these small members of his flock. 
He strolls languidly along, tired and 
thirsty, after his fifteen hours’ tramp un- 
der a burning sun, with nothing to eat 
since breakfast — at 4.30 A.M. — and noth- 
ing to drink since two in the afternoon, 
and it is now nearly eight. Not that he 
thinks of complaining of that—it is the 
custom of the country; and as the same 
thing has occurred every day for the last 
two months he is used to it by this time 
—or ought to be. Something does nev- 
ertheless trouble his mind, and as this 
lonely life begets the curious habit of audi- 
ble soliloguy we can gather the substance 
of his grievance from the following ejacu- 
lations : — 

“Well, 1 guess the dug-out (herder’s 
hut) ought to be finished today; if so, 1 
shall be sent intocamp to-morrow. What 
a blessing that will be! it does one good 
to think of it. No more chores — when 
you come in at night dead beat — cutting 
wood, drawing water, and washing up the 
dishes, till your back nearly breaks, and it 
is half past ten o’clock before you can go 


to bed. And then, if the sheep are not| 
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out before sun-up the next morning — 
that is to say, half past four —isn’t there 
a pretty row? 

“In camp—ah! let’s see—to begin 
with, I shan’t have a single chore worth 
mentioning, for the water is close to the 
cabin, plenty of driftwood handy — only 
to be picked up — and not a soul to cook 
or do for but myself. Won't it be fine? 
You bet your life it will! ” 

With these comforting reflections and 
hopes for future happiness our herder 
whistles briskly to the sheep, and goes 
home to his supper and _ inevitable 
“chores” with a lighter heart than he had 
done for many a long day. 

As this is simply a sketch of the life in 
camp anticipated with so much glee, we 
will pass over the events of the next 
twenty-four hours, merely saying that our 
friend’s hopes were fuifilled; and we will 
rejoin him the following day as he is es- 
corting his sheep homeward again — this 
time to “camp.” Before, however, his 
experiences therein are related, perhaps it 
will give my readers a better idea of the 
life if 1 describe first of all his surround- 
ings. 

To begin with, the camp is utterly iso- 
lated from the rest of mankind. The 
“home ranche,” three miles to the east- 
ward, is the only habitation within reach. 
North, south, and west stretch the rolling 
prairies, broken only by the mesas — Ze. 
tablelands —the rocky sides of which 
give shelter to the wolves, bears, and 
pumas that are still to be found in the 
wilder parts of the Western territories. 

The camp itself is what is called a 
“ dug-out”—that is a small hut partly 
built above ground with logs chinked with 
mud, and partly dug out of a hill — hence 
its name — which was from fifty to one 
hundred feet in height, supposed by the 
settlers to have been raised by Indians or 
Mexicans to indicate the presence of 
water. This “dug-out” is six feet square 
in size with a flat board roof covered witi 
earth, piled thickly in the centre, and 
thinned down towards the edges to allow 
the water torun off. Atone corner of the 
roof a hole had been made, through which 
an old stove-pipe was pushed, and called 
by courtesy achimney. Underneath this 
contrivance was an open fireplace; there 
was no pretence of a grate of any sort; 
the draught must be kept up bya scien- 
tific arrangement of the fuel, the learning 
to contrive which is more productive of 
profanity than anything else I know, but 
is absolutely necessary in camp. 

The furniture of this mansion consists 
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of a three-legged stool — originally in- 
tended for milking purposes—and two 
blankets. The first a large double one, 
standing for bedstead, mattress, and sheets 
— and the second a single one, which an- 
swers for the counterpane. The pillow is 
composed of the sleeper’s coat, waistcoat, 
and —if the night is very warm and the 
sheep are quiet — trousers. Peeping 
from under the pillow is a large revolver, 
the herder’s companion, philosopher, and 
friend — never far from his hand by day 
or night. In what sorry plight would the 
Western man be without his beloved six- 
shooter! In that lonely life, you may strip 
him of everything, may take even his 
horse, but leave him his revolver. 

Next in ordercome the utensils. These 
are nine in number. 1. A shallow round 
tin dish, about eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, used at different times: for washing 
clothes, face, hands, and dishes; also for 
kneading and making upthe bread. 2. A 
three-legged iron pot, called also — like 
the chimney, by courtesy—a “bake- 
oven;” therein the bread is baked, coffee 
roasted, and meat boiled. 3. A long-han- 
dled tin spoon. 4. A frying-pan. 5. A 
coffee-pot. 6. Atin plate. 7. Ditto cup. 
8. A fork, which, by the by, has a detest- 
able habit of eloping with the spoon, and 
never being at hand when wanted, its du- 
ties being performed by 9—the all-use- 
ful, iadispensable “ butcher-knife,” which 
completes our list. 

The provisions are as follows. A side 
of bacon, salted, not citred, a sack of flour, 
ditto of green coffee, a bag of black Mex- 
ican beans, a tin of soda (to be used in- 
stead of yeast), a barrel of mutton soaked 
in brine (to vary the monotony of the 
bacon), and a few onions. 

These, reader, are the conditions under 
which the romantic “camp life,” so often 
sighed after by English youth, is begun. 
Let us go on and see what delights, or 
otherwise, await our enterprising friend 
—delights that life in the comfortable 
home left in dear old England (which even 
yet is scarcely spoken of without a tender 
lowering of the voice, as if it were some- 
thing sacred), and the rough but social 
times at the home ranche are alike unable 
to afford him. 

Arrived at camp with the sheep, our 
herder — whom I will call Jack Halliday 
— proceeds to prepare and demolish his 
supper, which strangely enough seems to 
want a relish that the one eaten only 
twenty-four hours before certainly pos- 
sessed, It is a curious thing, for the 
food is certainly the same, and he is quite 
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as hungry. But there the feeling is. 
There is some consolation, though, in the 
exceedingly small amount of trouble re- 
quired to wash his solitary plate, cup, etc., 
with water drawn from a pool close by, 
and heated in the “bake-oven.” After 
that is over he sits down outside his 
dwelling, leisurely puffing his pipe, and 
enjoying the peace and quietness of his 
isolated home. Gradually, imperceptibly, 
this feeling changes. The silence be- 
comes oppressive; and finally giving him- 
self a sort of shake Jack jumps up and 
walks quickly towards the sheep, quietly 
feeding some two hundred yards away. 
He gently and carefully urges them on to 
the side of the hill out of which the house 
is cut, and making a circuit to leave them 
undisturbed he returns to the hut. After 
moving restlessly about for a little while, 
one by one the sheep lie down, one by one 
the lambs, baaing for their mothers, sub- 
side, and at last, beyond an occasional 
sneeze or grunt, a dead silence reigns over 
the surrounding creation. 

The bedding of the sheep accomplished, 
Jack makes up his own bed, and, lying 
down, thinks, as a matter of course, that 
he will at once drop off to sleep, as he has 
always done before. But the expected 
slumber will not come. The uneasy, un- 
comfortable, miserable feeling that, un- 
consciously to himself, has been steadily 
increasing ever since he arrived at camp, 
begins to get almost unbearable. 

Suddenly his shepherd dog, “ Skip,” ly- 
ing at the door of the cabin, leaps up and 
flies out into the night barking loudly. 
Halliday seizes his loaded revolver, and 
going outside listens intently. The bark- 
ing gets fainter and fainter. Skip is evi- 
dently chasing away some intruder, prob- 
ably a coyote. 

A wolf! Strange that that word makes 
his heart beat, and his fingers mechani- 
cally tighten round the lock of the pistol ; 
for he knows these prairie wolves are 
arrant cowards, and will attack nothing 
more formidable than a sheep. What 
causes this nervous dread even of a coy- 
ote? It is because, for the first time, a 
night must be spent alone, away on the 
prairies, far from any human being. All 
sorts of fears that had been smiled at be- 
fore take full possession of him now. He 
finds himself trembling all over at— 
what? There’s nothing to be afraid of. 

“Ah, what’s that? That black thing 
standing about twenty yards off —is it a 
bear? What can it be? Perhaps a 
mountain lion (puma) that knows I am 





alone.” Jack raises his pistol to fire, when 
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there is a rush of soft feet, a loud, ringing 
bark from the returning dog, and the 
apparition —a great black Texan cow — 
gallops off as fast as its legs can carry it, 
kicking up much dust in the operation, 
and protesting loudly all the way. 

After a hearty laugh at himself and an 
affectionate caressing of the faithful dog, 
Jack again lies down, this time determined 
to sleep come what may. But it is not to 
be. Just as he is dozing off the dog barks 
a second time, but does not, as before, 
rush boldly out. There is another sound 
too that comes nearer and nearer, until it 
is directly overhead —the dull, thunder- 
ous tramp of affrightedsheep. The young 
herder leaps out of bed in a twinkling, 
and issues forth, pistol in hand as before. 
The night is pitch-dark, and he can dis- 
tinguish nothing; but the sheep-bells are 
ringing furiously, proving that the animals 
are rushing wildly from some unseen en- 
emy. The dog, curiously enough, after a 
few undecided, nervous howls, subsides 
into silence. From these signs Jack knows 
at once that there must be a “ mountain 
lion” about; an animal which, if left 
alone, will do terrible havoc among the 
flock; one puma having been known to 
cut the throats of thirty sheep in a night. 

Jack instantly fires his pistol into the 
air, the report of which will probably 
scare the animal for a time. Butit has 
spoiled his night’s rest, and will do so for 
many a night to come. This is, in fact, 
one of the greatest provocations that he 
has toendure. On every dark night this 
puma will be prowling around; and noth- 
ing but the greatest vigilance can keep 
him from inflicting fatal damage on the 
unfortunate sheep. 

These animals never come except on 
the dark nights, when you cannot see a 
yard before you, and of course are quite 
noiseless in their movements. Moreover, 
it is a very dangerous business to attack 
them unless you are certain of killing at 
the first shot, because, if wounded, they 
have no hesitation in flying ata man ; 
in consequence of their activity and tenac- 
ity of life, they are considered very nearly 
as formidable antagonists as the grizzly 
bear. 

However, this continual disturbance, 
night after night, makes Jack desperate; 
and a desperate man, especially when 
young, will risk much. After trying many 
ways he at length hits upon one that 
seems to promise almost certain success. 
It involves the loss of a sheep, to be sure. 
But what will that matter, if he can only 
destroy the mountain lion? 
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The next day he shoots a young wether, 
and, dragging it to the door of the hut, he 
skins and dresses it. He then scoops out 
a little hollow, just in front of the door of 
the hut, which he manages to fill with the 
blood of the defunct sheep. The carcase 
he hangs inside, and as soon as it becomes 
dark he extinguishes his fire, unmuzzles 
and ties up the dog, and beds the sheep 
very close tocamp. He then places him- 
self at the door, with one hand on the 
lock, ready to jump out and fire the mo- 
ment he hears the puma outside lapping 
up the blood placed ready for it. 

Slowly and wearily the time drags on. 
At first visions of a life and death strug- 
gle with a wounded puma keep the young 
herder in a painful state of anxiety. 
Every time a sheep sneezes he holds his 
breath in suspense, thinking the animal 
is coming. but hour after hour goes 
by, and still the sheep remain quiet, still 
the dog sleeps on. Finally Jack finds 
himself getting drowsier and drowsier. 
Once, twice, his head drops, and he brings 
himself up with a jerk, the second time 
nearly letting go his revolver. Just as he 
is going off for the third time he is roused 
by the ominous, unmistakable 'rush of ter- 
rified sheep, and the dog starts up witha 
smothered growl Now comes a fresh 
anxiety. Will the lion prefera live sheep, 
even with the trouble of catching it, to a 
problematical dead one? Jack gets horri- 
bly anxious, and curses his own thought- 
lessness in an emphatic and earnest man- 
ner. But he cannot bear to give up this 
chance until the last moment. He listens 
intently ; the stamping of the scared sheep 
gets fainter, and the tinkling of the bells 
sounds terribly far away. 

Jack is just about to throw open the 
door and rush after them, when his atten- 
tion is drawn to the behavior of his dog. 
Her smothered growl has changed to a 
long-drawn whine that expresses helpless 
terror, if any sound from a dog ever did 
so. He hesitates, with his hand on the 
lock of the door. Possibly the puma das 
scented the dead sheep and is close 
around, after all. 

“Hist! What is that? Something 
brushing past the door? Yes, there it is 
again! No mistake about it, it must be 
the lion.” Trembling with excitement, 
he slowly and cautiously turns the handle. 
Lap, lap — it is licking up the blood. 
Now for it! Throwing the door wide 
open with one hand, he fires in the direc- 
tion of the enemy with the other. There 
is a hiss like that of a gigantic cat, and — 
dead silence. 
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With a quick impulse of self-preserva- 
tion Jack shuts himself into the hut again, 
though with small chance of warding off 
the danger in that way, for the creature 
could batter the slight framework of wood 
in with a blow of its paw. When will it 
come? Could he have killed it at the 
first shot? He must have hit it, the dis- 
tance was so short. For a minute or two 
Jack remains quiet, listening; but soon 
the suspense becomes intolerable. He 
looses and unmuzzles the dog, which, to 
his surprise, trots quite comfortably up to 
the door, wishing to be let out again. 
Jack throws it open, standing ready for 
the onslaught of the wounded animal. 
But none comes. Skip walks out, snuf- 
fing about uneasily, it is true, but other- 
wise showing no particular agitation. 
Jack begins now to have a dim suspicion 
that he has made a fool of himself; that 
the mountain lion has a charmed life, and 
that “ his last chance” has failed. 

There is nothing to be done but to com- 
fort himself with the idea, however, that 
the animal has been thoroughly scared 
and perhaps wounded; anyhow will not 
pester him again. At any rate it will 
cause no more annoyance to-night; so, 
after hunting up the sheep, who have 
composed themselves to rest some three 
hundred yards off, and looking for the 
carcase of a dead or dying puma all the 
way, our herder at last turns in. 

His calculations do not, however, turn 
out correct. With a pertinacity truly dia- 
bolical this puma still prowls about on 
every dark night, and drives poor Jack 
into a state between callousness and de- 
spair. But all things come to an end in 
time, and after three weeks of this work 
he has his revenge. All day, before the 
night in question, the air has been fear- 
fully oppressive, and by sundown heavy 
thunder-clouds begin to gather, and by 
the time supper is over and the sheep are 
hedded down it is pretty evident that 
there is going to be a terrible storm. 

Everything is perfectly still; the dark- 
ness can be almost felt. Suddenly the 
sky is lit up by a brilliant flash of light- 
ning that lasts for nearly half a minute. 
Casting his eye in the direction of the 
sheep, Jack sees something that makes 
him dive into the house and buckle on his 
pistol, in spite of the great drops of rain 
that are beginning to fall. Only fifty 
yards from the sheep is the veritable 
mountain lion, seen now forthe first time. 
lf only a flash as bright as the last will 
come before the rain pours down! The 





come crowding up towards camp, baaing 
as if for protection, collecting, in their 
terror, about the man and dog, and even 
taking refuge in the dug-out. Another 
minute goes by; with his pistol held in 
both hands, to insure a certain aim, the 
young herder waits for the second flash 
of lightning. It comes. Twenty yards 
away now, standing erect and looking — 
Jack afterwards declared —“ as big as a 
hippopotamus,” is the puma. 

* Crack” went the revolver, and simul- 
taneously with the report down comes the 
rain in torrents, and all further sound is 
drowned by the terrific peal of thunder 
following the lightning. Jack leaps back 
into the hut, and kicking out the intrud- 
ing sheep locks himseif in, waiting until 
the storm subsides and feeling instinctive- 
ly that this time he has not missed his 
mark. 

The rain, however, comes down in a 
steady pour that promises to continue all 
night, so Jack rolls himself in his blankets 
and leaves all further research till morn- 
ing. 

‘At daylight he turns out, expecting to 
find that the sheep had taken their de- 
parture to happier lands, as they usually 
do when they are left to their own devices 
and it is particularly necessary for them 
to remain at home. This time, however, 
his fears are not realized — they having 
— adjourned to the lee side of the 
hill. 

Next he investigates the place where 
he fondly hopes he had slain his trouble- 
some enemy the night before. There is 
no puma, that is quite certain; but on ap- 
proaching the spot there are unmistakable 
signs of an animal having struggled in 
great agony. The grass is torn up by the 
roots in many places, and in three little 
hollows there are three little pools of 
blood. Evidently the puma had been 
hard hit; but how it contrived to take 
itself off and creep away to its den — 
probably at least a mile away — are prob- 
lems not destined to be solved. For 
weeks afterwards Jack hunts in every 
possible and impossible direction for the 
body, but never discovers it. However, 
the game is played out. From that time 
forth he is not again annoyed by moun. 
tain lions. 

For a week or two after the adventures 
just described, Jack Halliday lived a 
peaceful, though lonely and dreary life. 
The irrational blind sort of terror expe- 
rienced the first night in camp soon died 
away, but in its place came a dull, calious 
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notony and utter loneliness of the life. 
Oh for some human companion! How 
gladly would he do any drudgery, any 
overwork, if he could but live with his fel- 
low-creatures again! But there was no 
help for it. Some one must take the 
sheep into camp, and why not he? All 
those who called themselves “ Western 
men” had done it before him. Once a 
week his employer rode down, bringing 
provisions and any letter or papers from 
home. These, together with his Bible, 
hymn-bock, and Randall’s “Sheep Hus- 
bandry ” were all the literature with which 
to pass the weary time. Novels were not 
allowed, nor, in fact, continued reading of 
any kind, as it might take his attention 
off the sheep. 

So day after day went by, and this hard 
indifference grew steadily upon him; he 
had become more and more careless of 
exposing himself to an attack from the 
mountain lion, and had he séen it would 
have fired instantly, though, even if it 
were mortally wounded, there would be 
small chance of his escaping with his life. 

Even the rough, careless observation 
of his employer — rough and careless be- 
cause he had lived this life for months at 
a time, and had forgotten the effect of 
his first few weeks in camp —noticed a 
change; a grim compression of the lips 
and sullen lowering of the eyebrows not 
seen before. But these were satisfactory 
signs to the experienced rancheman, who 
knew what qualities most required foster- 
ing in the embryo “ Western man.” “The 
boy’s getting considerable toned down,” 
he soliloquized as he rode home. “ Not 
much left of the tender-foot now; he has 
a lot more ‘get-up’ to him than he had 
before he went into camp. There’s jest 
one more thing he’s got to know about, 
which I’d half a mind to tell him of, only 
they can’t be around yet. And if he 
stands that all right, why he’ll dew.” 

The “cone more thing” that was to 
complete fack’s education occurred avout 
a month after his first arrival in camp. 

The sun had just set, and the young 
herder had kindled his fire and put the 
coffee-pot on to boil. According to cus- 
tom, when he reached this stage in his 
cooking he went outside and climbed to 
the brow of the hill behind to see how the 
sheep — left about half a mile off — were 
getting on; whether they were dutifully 
turning their heads towards camp, or per- 
versely going another way. This even- 
ing he had hardly made sure that they 
were coming in the right direction when, 
sweeping the horizon carelessly with his 
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eye, he saw two men on horseback riding 
at full gallop and striking straight for 
camp. 

Jack instantly descended to the house, 
and buckling on his loaded revolver, and 
placing the coffee-pot at a safe distance 
from the fire, he strolled out to meet the 
new comers, now rapidly approaching. 

The strangers, to judge from their per- 
sonal appearance, were “ cow-boys,” ze., 
men employed to drive and handle the 
wild Texan and half-bred cattle that roam 
the Western prairies. They wore the 
usual dress of their profession — broad- 
brimmed grey hats, blue flannel shirts, 
buckskin riding-trousers, with a fringe 
running down the sides — Indian fashion 
— and long boots. 

Two peculiarities were noticeable about 
these men — firstly, their horses were 
without saddles ; and secondly, they were 
continually looking behind them as if ex- 
pecting pursuit of some kind. They did 
not speak a word until they had pulled up 
close to Jack, when one, apparently the 
elder of the two — with a red face set in 
lines of iron, especially about the mouth, 
but somewhat redeemed by a kindly pair 
of blue eyes — rolled off his horse, and 
after shaking Halliday’s hand for a mo- 
ment or two in silence, to get breath after 
his hard gallop, said, — 

“Say, stranger, can you put us up to- 
night at yer camp? We’re both dead- 
beat, and | don’t b’lieve our horses can 
git another step.” 

“ Oh, yes,” was the reply, “if you don’t 
mind bacon and beans. But what’s the 
matter, boys? you look kind of wild, your 
ponies’ bare backs too, and “ 

“ You bet we’ve not been skinning along 
at this rate for nothing, cap’n. But wait 
till we’ve put the horses out, and had a 
bit of supper, and I’ll tell yer all about it. 
The brutes won’t be ’round for the next 
hour or two, Jim, will they?” he added, 
addressing his companion, a quiet, taci- 
turn-ooking lad of nineteen, who, reply- 
ing with a shake of the head, and a curt 
“T guess not,” moved towards the hut. 

The two strangers then, without further 
ceremony, borrowing a picket rope from 
Jack, put their horses owt to feed, and 
followed himintothecabin. The younger 
man, Jim, flung himself on the ground 
without a word, but the other man, taking 
hold of the frying-pan, began to help Jack 
to prepare the supper. 

No further conversation passed between 
the young herder and his strange guests, 
except a question or two concerning the 
whereabouts of the food or utensils. Soon 
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a substantial meal was prepared, and the 
three sat down to devour it with butcher- 
knives and fingers. After he had demol- 
ished the best part of a panful of beans, 
several slices of bread and bacon, and 
drunk some deep draughts of coffee, the 
elder stranger, who was addressed by his 
companion as “ Luke,” raised his head, 
and, without further preface, began his 
story in these words, — 

“You would like to know, cap’n, what 
me and Jim here were loping along in 
such a cussed hurry for,eh? Well, young 
man, don’t get more scared than you can 
help, but I guess by the time the moon 
rises, at ten o’clock to-night, there may 
be something like one hundred Indians 
around this ’ere dug-out.” 

“Indians!” exclaimed Jack. ‘ Good 
God! what do you mean?” 

“What I say, I guess,” replied Luke, 
drily, helping himself to the last slice of 
bacon. “The facts is these. Me and 
two other boys, Jim here, and another, 
Tom Lakin, were hunting up some beef 
steers, supposed to be in this locality 
somewhere, belonging to our boss, old 
man Williams—I don’t know whether 
you’re acquainted with him. Well, we 
had been foolin’ round all day, and 
were watering our horses at the Chica- 
reeka River, about ten miles from here, 
when all of a sudden we heard a yell, and 
before we could pull out our six-shooters, 
much less use ’em, we were surrounded 
by about fifty Ute and Apache Indians, 
and roped like so many calves. Well, it 
was a cheerful look-out, I tell you. The 
devils had their war-paint on, and yew 
know how much mercy cow-boys have to 
expect from Indians then. However, we 
were the first whites they had got hold of, 
and they were in such an almighty hurry 
to begin the torturing, that they stripped 
and tied up poor Tom Lakin at once, and 
left Jim and me pretty much to our own 
devices, crowdin’ round Tom, enjoying 
his agony, like — like the devils that they 
are. Devils, did I say? By the Lord! a 
thoroughbred devil would be ashamed to 
do the things that a Ute Indian delights 
in. 

“ However, as I was saying, the skunks 
left Jim and me to ourselves, and pretty 
soon I wriggled one hand loose and got 
at my knite, which they had not even 
stripped me of in their cussed hurry for 
the fun to begin; and in about two min- 
utes we had found our ponies and /eft. 
We struck direct east towards the settle- 
ments, and your camp’s the first place we 
came across.” 
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“Do you think they will follow you?” 
said Jack anxiously. 

“Follow us?” replied Luke, with a 
scornful laugh. “ Didn’t I tell you they’d 
be all around this camp by ten o’clock 
to-night? Why, they are scooting along 
on our tracks this minute, I expect.” 

This was an extremely pleasant pros- 
pect. Three men with one revolver be- 
tween them and three knives, against a 
band of Indians, armed —as they always 
are nowadays—with repeating rifles. 
The terrible significance of this fact pre- 
vented Jack from speaking for a moment. 
His visitor saw his alarm, and said, reas- 
suringly, — 

“If we keep a look-out and fire the six- 
shooter in their direction when we hear 
them getting too close, I guess we shall 
be all right. Remember, Indians ain’t 
going to take chances any more than any- 
body else; and, for all they know, we may 
have a dozen rifles here instead of a soli- 
tary pistol ; and unless they are put to it, 
they never attack a ranche that has an 
armed man in it, 02 the alert. Why, boy, 
don’t you know that they come around 
this country pretty near every fall; but 
only once in every five years or so is there 
a raid, and you have too many old Indian 
fighters about here for them to be at all 
likely to try that little game in this local- 
ity. Still, they'll soon find that you’re by 
yourself, and you must keep a lively look- 
out, nights, or you’ll be waking up some 
fine morning with your scalp missing. 
You never can tell when they will ccine 
or when they won’t. Take it for certain 
that they are allers around, and you’re 
pretty safe—barrin’ accidents! Now, 
you jest turn in with Jim there; I’ll keep 
watch and wake you when I hear them 
coming.” 

With these rough but kindly meant 
words, garnished with a plentiful supply 
of oaths, which I do not, for obvious rea- 
sons, introduce, the cow-boy lit his pipe 
with a cinder, and, folding his arms, tilted 
his head back in a good position for lis- 
tening, sitting as stolid and motionless as 
an Egyptian mummy. Jack, not feeling 
much inclined for repose after this piece 
of good tidings, tried to get some more 
conversation out of him, but in vain; the 
only reply was a grunt and the gruff ad- 
vice that he (Jack) had better sleep while 
he could, for he would not be likely to 
get much for the next week or two; which 
advice the boy, not being able to gainsay, 
at last followed; soothed, in spite of him- 
self, by the cool and easy indifference of 





the grim Western man. 
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Luke sat in the same position for two 
hours, occasionally yawning and stretch- 
ing his limbs, but his eyes never relaxing 
from the fixed, vacant stare, that a man 
unacquainted with Western ways would 
have taken to express hopeless imbecility, 
but which, in reality, meant that all his 
faculties were concentrated in intent lis- 
tening. 

Suddenly he bent forward, the vacant 
stare giving way to a keen, watchful look 
as he nodded his head as if satisfied, and 
muttered some inaudible words to him- 
self, a sarcastic smile gathering over his 
face, which grew until it found vent ina 
low chuckle of complacency. After wait- 
ing a minute or two he touched the leg of 
his companion, Jim, who noiselessly rolled 
over and satup. Another minute passed, 
then Luke raised his finger in a meaning 
manner, and Jim bent his head forward 
in the same listening attitude. He nod- 
ded silently in acquiescence, and then 
said laconically, pointing to Jack, — 

“ Wake him?” 

“No, not for a spell,” replied Luke. 
“They’re some way off yet.” 

Ten minutes more passed by, the two 
cow-boys sitting like statues. ‘Then Luke 
shook Jack’s shoulder gently, to rouse 
him. Jack gave a violent start, felt for 
his pistol, and didn’t find it, and jumped 
hastily up. 

“ Gently, man, gently,” growled Luke in 
a low voice. 

“ Have they come ?” whispered Jack. 

“ Listen,” was the reply. 

Jack did so. At first he heard nothing. 
Then from afar off on the prairie came the 
weird howl of a coyote. 

“ Did you hear it?” said Luke. 

“ Hear what?” 

“ The call of the Indian scout ?” 

“ No, I heard a coyote howl.” 

“A coyote, eh?” said Luke sarcasti- 
cally. “I guess you’d think the animal 
that made that noise a queer sort of coy- 
ote. Coyote be hanged, man! Listen 
again.” 

The boy did so, and again heard the cry 
of a wolf, or so well imitated that his un- 
practised ear could not tell the difference. 
But he noticed that the second bark came 
from an almost opposite direction to the 
first, and sounded as if it were a little 
nearer. Then followed another long si- 
lence, more trying to Jack Halliday’s 
nerves than anything he had gone through 
before in his life; he attempted to speak 
to Luke once, but the cow-boy stopped 
him with an impatient gesture. Just asit 
was getting insupportable, and Jack was 
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about to break it at all costs, the melan- 
choly “woo-oo” of the night-owl was 
heard, not more than a few hundred yards 
off, exactly in front of the cabin door. As 
the sound died away Jack heard another 
—a very different one—the sharp 
“click” of a pistol being cocked, and, 
turning quickly round, he saw Luke care- 
fully examining his (Jack’s) missing re- 
volver; another minute or two passed, 
when with a startling distinctness, that 
sent a thrill of horror through the boy’s 
frame, came the answering signal “ woo- 
00-000.” 

He kept his eyes fixed upon the two 
cow-boys, who, in spite of the nearness of 
the danger, preserved a calm, deadly sort 
of coolness, seen in men, the circum- 
stances of whose every-day existence in 
this world are so precarious and so little 
worth having, that they look with indiffer- 
ence — not to say complacency — at the 
chance of being transported to another. 
Luke, noticing the young herder’s ago- 
nized look of inquiry, said quietly, — 

“We'll let ’em get a bit closer first. I 
might put a hole through one of the 
brutes then.” 

Another period of silence passed, and 
Luke crept out of the cabin, panther-like, 
on hands and knees. 

A second more, and the loud report of 
the pistol rang out on the still night. 
Another and another followed. The other 
two men crouched near the door, knife in 
hand, listening for an answer from the 
Indians. But Luke reappeared immedi- 
ately and reloaded the revolver, cursing 
his ill luck at having hitno one. He then 
stepped outside again and listened in- 
tently, with his ear close to the ground. 
Apparently satisfying himself that the 
Indians had abandoned the attack, he 
quieted the startled sheep, and, coming 
briskly back into the cabin, said, with a 
sigh of relief, — 

“Well, boys, I guess that foolery’s over 
for to-night. ‘There won’t be any more of 
’em scootin’ round for the next twenty- 
four hours anyhow, so we can jest nat- 
erally turn in, and sleep like overworked 
niggers. Let’s have a share of that Cali- 
forny blanket, will you, cap’n?” turning 
to Jack. “/’m not goin’ to keep awake 
any longer for all the Indians from here 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Good-night.” 

So saying, the young man spread Jack’s 
blanket so as to make room for them both, 
and in two minutes was sound asleep. 
Needless to say that Jack found it impos- 
sible to follow this good example. He 
tossed and turned, grew hot and cold al- 
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ternately, and fancied every minute that 
he could hear again the ominous signals 
of the Indian scouts. At last the night 
came to an end and the bright morning 
sun seemed to carry away the weight of 
apprehension that had oppressed our 
herder so heavily only a few hours before. 
The three men rolled out of bed, Jack to 
prepare breakfast, and the other two to 
see after their horses — staked out close 
to camp the night before. Luke soon 
returned, and at once took charge of the 
cooking department, frying slices of ba- 
con and baking bread with the dexterity 
ofan old hand. Jim, meanwhile, herded 
the sheep until the preparations were 
concluded, when he was recalled to camp 
by a stentorian “ Texan yell” from his 
comrade. 

Breakfast over, Jack’s visitors brought 
up their horses and prepared to depart. 
Jim, the man of few words, merely gave 
Jack’s hand a hard grip, and mounting 
his pony, with a simple “ Adios” struck 
off at a brisk walk towards the nearest 
frontier town. Luke, however, stepped 
up, and laying his hand on Jack’s shoulder 
gave him this parting advice. 

“Well, lad, I am afraid you'll have a 
tough time of it; those red devils will 
come to have a peep at you mor’n once; 
on moonlight nights you will never be 
certain that they ain’t around. You keep 
that six-shooter of yours handy, and pop 
off when coyotes and owls begins to git 
troublesome. But mind this, Jack,” he 
said in conclusion, fixing his eyes upon 
the boy’s face and speaking with that 
slow, distinct, drawling delivery used by 
the Western man when he wishes particu- 
larly to press something upon your atten- 
tion, “mind this, I say, if those ’ere Ute 
Indians should crowd you some fine night, 
through you, by bad luck, oversleeping 
yourself, mind you are not taken alive. 
Do you hear? JM/ind you're not taken 
alive. Have your butcher-knife in bed 
with you a/ways. Keep it close, with the 

int in this dir-rection ” — pointing to his 
_woerh gag and when the first redskin 
sticks his nose inside that door, drive it 
straight in, up to the hilt, that’s all. It 
will come to the same thing in the end, 
and probably save you a_ three-hours’ 
wriggle over a slow fire. Well, take care 
of yourself; see you again some day. 
Adios!” 

With these cheering farewell words the 
cow-boy threw himself on his horse, and 
giving the: bridle a shake, galloped after 
his retreating companion. Jack turned 
after the flock, his newly recovered spirits 
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considerably damped by Luke Reming- 
ton’s warning. But being of a buoyant 
disposition his fears soon vanished, and, 
as he traversed the familiar paths, the 
terrors of the past night seemed like a 
dream. However, evening came again, 
and by sundown the memory of the Indi- 
ans began to recur vividly, and made him 
correspondingly uncomfortable. Supper 
was over, the ashes of the nocturnal pipe 
knocked out, and the darkness and silence 
were again supreme. 

As yet, however, he felt nothing worse 
than a rather unpleasant twinge of the 
dumb sort of misery experienced on the 
first night in camp. Luke had assured 
him that there was nothing to fear from 
the Indians until the moon rose. That 
would not be for at least three hours, so 
Jack rolled himself in his blankets and 
tried to compose himself to sleep. He 
did not expect to be able to do so, for 
those ominous words, “never be taken 
alive,” kept eternally ringing in his ears, 
as if spoken only a few minutes before. 
But the loss of sleep the night before had 
its effect. And, notwithstanding his fears, 
a great drowsiness crept upon him, and 
he was soon as fast asleep as a dormouse. 
Some three or four hours passed, the 
silence only broken by the heavy breath- 
ing of the sleeper. Suddenly Jack gave 
a violent start, and in a moment was wide 
awake. Why was it? He was uncon- 
scious of any cause for this agitation. He 
could see nothing, hear nothing. ‘Stay 
--whatis that? Woo-00-000. The prairie- 
owl signal! O God! the Indians have 
come. But wait a minute; after all it may 
be really the bird.” With a cold perspira- 
tion of terror breaking out all over him 
Jack held his breath, listening for the an- 
swering call. 

An hour seemed to pass —in reality a 
few seconds — and the young herder was 
just drawing a deep breath of relief, when 
cruelly distinct and clear, from an oppo- 
site direction,a reply came. For the first 
and last time in his life the boy realized 
what the expression “nearly dying with 
fright” meant. He could not move hand 
or foot; he seemed to hear his merciless 
foes creeping steadily from every direc- 
tion towards the hut; he gasped convul- 
sively for the breath that would not come. 
Every detail of the horrible tortures prac- 
tised by the Indians upon their unfortu- 
nate captives —summarized roughly by 
Luke as “a three hours’ wriggle over a 
slow fire ” — came back with terrible viv- 
idness to his memory. If he could only 





have strength to kill himself! Where was 
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the knife? He contrived to move his 
right hand feebly about, endeavoring to 
lay hold of it. At last the back of his 
hand struck against something hard and 
smooth. The knife? No; the handle of 
his revolver. His fingers mechanically 
closed round it, and with the touch of the 
familiar weapon returned the sense of life 
and power — numbed for the time by the 
terror caused by the proximity of a deadly 
yet unseen enemy. 

With a defiant, desperate cry he leaped 
from his bed, and rushing outside fired his 
pistol right and left. Every shot seemed 
to add to his excitement. He emptied 
the pistol, reloaded it, and fired in every 
direction. By this time the reaction, after 
the paralyzing fright, was so strong that 
he might well have been taken by any.one 
for a madman. He stamped, foamed at 
the mouth, and shrieked defiance at the 
Indians, who, discovering again that the 
garrison was dangerously on the watch, 
were probably creeping away as silently 
as they had come. But to Jack’s over- 
wrought fancy they were still crouching 
around, just waiting until he was off his 
guard to steal in, scalp, and torture him 
to death. 

However, getting no answer to his chal- 
lenge, and his fevered blood beginning to 
cool a little, Jack at last returned to his 
cabin. But he never closed his eyes 
again that night. Hour after hour he sat 
watching, with clenched teeth and dis- 
tended eyes, starting at every sound, and 
half expecting, against his cooler judg- 
ment, that the Indians would come after 
all. 

Morning at last appeared, and, to his 
great surprise, he found himself alive and 
unscalped. But—though after a good 
breakfast and a stretching five-mile race 
after the sheep his courage returned — he 
did not feel, this time, that the ugly expe- 
rience of the preceding nine hours was a 
dream. What was most surprising, how- 
ever, was that he had lost all fear of the 
Indians’ comingagain. When he thought 
of the darkness and silence, the weird, 
ghostly signals drawing nearer and near- 
er, instead of the shiver of apprehension 
experienced before, there came a hard, 
callous feeling that seemed to say, “ Let 
them do their worst, I don’t care.” 

As day after day went by, and every 
night, when he lay down to sleep, he was 
never sure of waking alive the next morn- 
ing, youthful enthusiasm and the pleasure 
in life, for its own sake, died away. He 
was never molested by Indians, it was 
true, nor did he ever see them, but time 


after time he had to face the idea that 
alone and helpless he was surrounded by 
treacherous foes. Let him once over- 
sleep himself, and there would be nothing 
for it but suicide, or torture and a linger- 
ing death. 

After a few months of camp life he re- 
turned again to the ranche, and, rough as 
it was, it seemed almost heavenly after 
camp. Jack Halliday was, in fact, never 
alone for any length of time in camp 
again, and the chances of life brought 
him back to England in two years from 
that time. But though he is now settled 
in the “old country,” with small chance of 
ever trying Western life again, the impres- 
sion stamped on his character by the ex- 
periences I have here described is too 
deep ever to be quite effaced. 

ARTHUR H. PATERSON, 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
STATUES AND MONUMENTS OF LONDON, 


LONDON, the metropolis of wealth and 
fashion, has also from the earliest times 
been the centre to which the ablest men 
of the country have come. It has offered 
an irresistible attraction to them. Here 
alone could those conscious of possessing 
exceptional gifts and capacities be certain 
of finding their equals, and of securing 
the recognition due to them. Omitting 
those whose pursuits necessarily brought 
them to the centre of affairs and of busi- 
ness, such as statesmen, lawyers, mer- 
chants, artists, and actors, we find that 
literary men, poets, historians, and humor- 
ists, men of such varied intellects as 
Chaucer and Milton, Dr. Johnson and 
Goldsmith, Dickens and Thackeray, Car- 
lyle and Macaulay, made London their 
home, and identified their names with it. 

It may be worth while to consider in 
what manner London has done honor to 
its greatest citizens. To some, statues 
have been erected in its public places; to 
others, burial in Westminster Abbey or 
in St. Paul’s, with or without a monument, 
has been accorded; and to some, again, 
who have been buried elsewhere, ceno- 
taphs or busts have been erected in one 
or other of these great fanes. 

Of statues, in proportion to the vast 
extent of London, we have, perhaps for- 
tunately, but few. It is only within the 
present century that they have been 
erected in the open air to others than our 
sovereigns, The earliest statue was that 





of Charles the First. From his time to 
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the present each successive occupant of 
the throne has been honored in the same 
manner. Few of these statues, however, 
have come up to the level of the first. As 
is well known, the statue of Charles the 
First was the work, in 1633, of Hubert le 
Sueur, a pupil of John of Bologna, exe- 
cuted at the cost of Lord Arundel, the 
collector of antique marbles. It was 
probably one of the first which cast aside 
armor or classical costume, and repre- 
sented its subject in the dress he ordinarily 
wore, and the horse with its usual capari- 
son, minus only its saddle-girths. During 
the Commonwealth this statue was sold, 
with the express condition that it should 
be broken up. Its purchaser, a brazier, 
hid the statue against better times, and 
meanwhile made a profit by selling sup- 
posed relics of it; on the Restoration the 
statue again appeared, and was mounted 
on a pedestal, designed by the celebrated 
Grinling Gibbons, on the site where Gen- 
eral Harrison and four other regicides 
were hanged. The statue has great merit; 
it is worthy of its position and subject, 
reminding one not a little, from some 
points of view, of Vandyke’s portraits of 
the king. 

We are indebted for statues of Charles 
the Second and James the Second to To- 
bias Rustat, a page of the back stairs of 
the royal palace, whom Evelyn mentions 
as “‘a very simple, ignorant, but honest 
and loyal creature.” He accumulated 
wealth through various patent offices, and 
showed his gratitude to his royal masters 
by lending money for erection of their 
Statues (without expectation of repay- 
ment). Of two statues of Charles the 
Second, one, said to be by Grinling Gib- 
bons, is in front of Chelsea Hospital, the 
other at Windsor; that of James the Sec- 
ond, certainly executed by Gibbons, one 
of the very best statues in London, stands 
in the quiet place at the back of White- 
hall Chapel, near to the spot where his 
father was executed. The figure is in 
classical armor, with flowing robes. Gib- 
bons received sSo0o/. for it—a large sum 
in those days. William the Third re- 
mained without monument of any kind, 
even in the Abbey, where he was buried, 
till more than a century after his death, 
when an equestrian statue of him was 
erected in St. James’s Square by J. Bacon 
(1808). Of Queen Anne there are three 
existing statues, viz.,in front of St. Paul’s 
and in the centre of the two squares called 
after her. The best is in Queen’s Square 
West. 
campanile of Bloomsbury Church. 
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George the Second we had till laely a 
statue in Leicester Square: it was sunk 
into a pit, while the square was occupied 
by Mr. Wyld’s “ Globe,” and reappeared 
so mutilated that it was removed and made 
away with. Few people would suppose 
that George the Third would be a good 
subject for a statue; but when a young 
man his figure was slight and graceful. 
There are two statues of him, the one in 
the courtyard of Somerset House by J. 
Bacon, representing him in his early years, 
in a classical style with bare arms and legs 
— one of the most effective works in Lon- 
don. In front of it there is a semi-recum- 
bent figure representing the Thames, of 
great power. He was still more happy in 
his second statue, an equestrian figure by 
Matthew Wyatt, in Pall Mall East; one 
of very great merit, full of spirit, and with 
a certain charm of simplicity combined 
with action. 

The statue of George the Fourth by 
Chantrey, an equestrian figure of much 
nobility, was intended to surmount the 
Marble Arch, when in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace, but has found a place on one 
of the pedestals in front of the National 
Gallery, and so far no fitting companion 
has been found for the corresponding 
pedestal. The statues of William the 
Fourth in Cannon Street and of Queen 
Victoria in the Royal Exchange require 
nocomments. Of other royal personages 
we have the Duke of York, by Westma- 
cott in 1836, on the top of the hideous 
column in Pall Mall, far removed from 
his creditors, as the wits of the day said; 
the Duke of Cumberland, an equestrian 
statue of the worst style, in Cavendish 
Square, by Cheere; the Duke of Kent, by 
Gagahan, in Portland Place; an eques- 
trian statue of the late prince consort, by 
Bacon in 1873, on the Holborn Viaduct, 
and the gilded statue of the same prince 
under the gorgeous canopy opposite to 
the Albert Hall. It is the fashion in some 
quarters to depreciate this memorial, but 
there is unquestionably much work of the 
greatest merit about it. The frieze round 
the base with figures in high relief, and 
the groups of statuary representing the 
four continents, and especially that of 
Asia by Foley, are very good. The 
prince’s figure, also by Foley, is not one 
of that sculptor’s most successful works, 
and unfortunately an avenue has been 
laid out leading to the back of the statue, 
which is its least favorable aspect. There 
is certainly no monument of modern times 


George the First stands on the; which excites more interest, or which 
Of | gives so much pleasure to the public. 
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Of statesmen, the first to receive the 
honor of a statue in the open air in Lon- 
don was William Pitt. His likeness by 
Chantrey is a striking one and not want- 
ing in dignity, but too ponderous. Since 
his time four other prime ministers have 
been honored in the same manner, and 
Parliament Square has been devoted spe- 
cially tothis purpose. Statues of Canning 
by Westmacott, of Peel by Behnes, of 
Palmerston and Lord Derby, and, lastly 
and very lately, of Lord Beaconsfield by 
Raggi, have been erected there. There 
remain places for two more on this sacred 
spot; one of these must necessarily be 
reserved for the only living man who was 
the contemporary and equal of those al- 
ready there. It is to be regretted that a 
statue of Lord Russell has not been also 
erected here in piace of the marble statue 
in the Central Hall of Westminster. It 
would complete the group of statesmen of 
the era. Of the statues, those of Derby 
and Palmerston are inferior and vulgar; 
by far the best is the most recent, that of 
Lord Beaconsfield; it is a statue of the 
greatest merit, a striking likeness, and 
with that expression inscrutable and 
slightly cynical, so well known to those 
who sat opposite to him in the House of 
Commons. It is with satisfaction that I 
look back to having selected this site for 
it, after consultation with Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and that it fell to my duty to 
take over the statue on the part of the 
commissioners of works at the ceremony 
of its unveiling. Looking down on the 
vast assembly on that occasion, with its 
expression of lofty unconcern, the statué 
seemed to invite as an inscription the 
well-known lines: — 


Virtus, repulsz nescia sordidz, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus ; 
Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aurz.* 


There is also another statue of Peel by 
Behnes in Cheapside, and within the last 
month a statue has been erected to Mr. 
Gladstone by Joy, in Walbrook. It should 
also be mentioned that there are statues 
by Westmacott of Charles Fox (1814) in 
Lloomsbury Square — a figure most inap- 
propriately represented in Roman cos- 
tume, with bare arms and seated, and in 
other respects without a redeeming qual- 
ity —of a Duke of Bedford in Russell 
Square, and of Lord William Bentinck, by 
Campbell, in Cavendish Square. 

Of military heroes whom London has 


* Hor. Od. iii. 2, 17. 





delighted to honor, there are two statues 
of the Duke of Wellington, the one in 
front of the Royal Exchange by Chantrey, 
fully up to the usual level of dignity of 
this sculptor, and the other by Wyatt, a 
monstrous colossus, lately on the top of 
Decimus Burton’s arch at Hyde Park 
Corner. On the recent removal of this 
arch, the members of the Royal Academy 
unanimously petitioned that this statue 
should not be replaced over the archway, 
where its position, they said, was utterly 
opposed to every canon of art, and in ac- 
cordance with this the government decided 
that the statue was not to be re-erected on 
thearch. Its descent, however, has rather 
aggravated than reduced the difficulties 
connected with the statue; bad as it was 
when far removed from the eye, it is still 
worse when brought within nearer range 
of vision; its details are even worse than 
its composition as a whole; its colossal 
size makes it most difficult to find an ap- 
propriate place for it. On a pedestal in 
its present position at Hyde Park Corner 
it would overtop and dwarf everything 
else, and make it impossible to decorate 
further this place. A committee com- 
posed of the most eminent advisers on 
such a subject that could be named, and 
including the present Duke of Wellington, 
have recommended that the statue should 
be recast, and that another statue should 
be made of the great duke, of the ordi- 
nary heroic size, better adapted to the 
place where, above all others, it is fitting 
that it should be erected. 

Lord Nelson at the summit of the well- 
known column in Charing Cross, around 
which Landseer’s very sketchy lions 
watch; the very commonplace statues of 
Havelock by Behnes, and of Napier by 
Adams; those of Lord Clyde by Maro- 
chetti, and Sir John Burgoyne by Boehm, 
in the garden of Carlton Terrace, and Sir 
James Outram on the Thames Embank- 
ment; the military trophy, in commemora- 
tion of the Crimean war, of three guards- 
men surmounted by a gigantic Victory 
holding out wreaths in both hands, well 
satirized by Punch at the time as the 
“ quoit-thrower,” a most gloomy erection 
by John Bell, and the graceful column by 
Gilbert Scott in front of Dean’s Yard and 
the Abbey in honor of the Westminster 
School contribution to the roll of honor in 
the same war; the so-called Achilles in 
Hyde Park, a copy of a statue at Rome, 
palmed off upon the ladies of England, 
and erected by them as a tribute to the 
Duke of Wellington, complete the list of 
military monuments, 
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The Thames Embankment appears to 
have given a great incentive to the stat- 
nary art. John Stuart Mill, an interesting 
kikeness by Woolner, almost too realistic, 
and which reminds one especially of his 
customary attitude in the House of Com- 
mons, has been placed there. Statues of 
Raikes the founder of Sunday schools, 
and of Brunel the engineer, and perhaps 
the worst example of modern statues, have 
also been erected in these gardens; while 
in the gardens at the back of Carlton Ter- 
race leading to Pall Mall are Sir John 
Franklin, a statue than which few are re- 
garded with greater interest by the public, 
and Lord Lawrence, a by no means satis- 
factory figure, in an attitude singularly at 
variance with his dignified and modest 
demeanor. 

Elsewhere in London are Dr. Jenner in 
Kensington Gardens; Stephenson, the 
engineer, in Euston Square ; George Pea- 
body in the City; Cobden in Camden 
Town; Lord Byron, a statue quite unwor- 
thy of its site in Hamilton Gardens ; Lord 
Herbert of Lea, one of the few produc- 
tions we have in London of Foley, a most 
poetic conception, refined, graceful, and 
fullof thought ; and the more recent statue 
of Thomas Carlyle, by Boehm, erected in 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, near to the house 
in which he lived so long, and one of the 
most interesting statues of the day, a 
model in design, likeness, and place, of 
what a memorial to such a man should be. 
There is also a statue in marble of Shake- 
speare, a copy of that in Westminster 
Abbey, erected at the cost of Mr. Albert 
Grant in Leicester Square, surrounded by 
busts of Newton, Reynolds, Hogarth, and 
Hunter, who lived in the Square. There 
is again the imaginative and chivalrous 
work of Richard the First in Old Palace 
Yard by Marochetti, but not well placed 
there. 

It will be seen, then, that the total num- 
ber of statues is about fifty, of which 
eighteen are of royal personages, and of 
the remainder all have been erected within 
the present century, and by far the larger 
proportion in the lasttwenty years. There 
are no statues of the greatest of English 
warriors, of Edward the Third, or Henry 
the Fifth, or Blake, or Marlborough. 
There is none of Cromwell. Chatham ,is 
equally without tribute of this kind. Mil- 
ton, in spite of his association with Lon- 
don, has no recognition except that of a 
bust in the Abbey. To Dr. Johnson a 
statue has been erected at Lichfield, the 
place of his birth, but none in London, 
where nearly the whole of his life was 





passed and where he died. The statues by 
Foley of two celebrated Irishmen, Burke 
and Goldsmith, erected in front of Trinity 
College, Dublin, are among the very best 
works of art of modern times, but in Lon- 
don, where their lives were spent, there are 
no statues of themin the openair. It was 
at least to be expected that the benchers 
of the Temple Inns would have done 
something in honor of one who was so 
long connected with the Temple, and who 
was buried in their church. A statue of 
Charles Dickens in some one of the many 
parts of London identified with his works 
would be appropriate. Compared with 
these it may well be doubted whether 
many of those to whom statues have been 
erected in the last twenty years are wor- 
thy ofthe honor. Itis a question whether 
any statue should be erected until ten 
years or more have elapsed since the 
death of the subject. This would avoid 
many which are decided upon in the ex- 
citement of grief aad regret immediately 
after death. What is still more to be 
deprecated is the erection of a statue dur- 
ing the life of its subject, except perhaps 
in the case of the most eminent. 

In any case it is not desirable that 
statues should be multiplied unduly. In 
the view of many people, London, by rea- 
son of its climate, is unsuitable for statues 
in the open air, at least without canopies, 
It may be replied to this that the suitable- 
ness of a statue depends wholly upon the 
work itself. Really good works of art 
like the best of those which have been 
named are certainly not out of place even 
in London; they rise superior to the con- 
ditions of the atmosphere and to their 
environment. A bad statue, however, is 
intolerable; there is no escape from it; 
it adds to the gloom of its neighborhood, 
it intensifies all other bad conditions, and 
is a public misfortune. A statue once 
erected in a public place can be removed 
only under most exceptional circum- 
stances. Too great care, then, cannot be 
taken by the authorities in consenting to 
the erection of astatue. There is noth- 
ing of which it is more difficult to judge 
the effect in advance. The small model 
of a statue may please, the full-sized cast 
in the studio may look well, but when the 
final result in bronze or marble is put on 
its pedestal in the place of destination, 
the result may be eminently unsatisfac- 
tory, and perhaps to none more so than 
to the artist himself. It may be a ques- 
tion whether, before giving final permis- 
sion for the erection of a statue, it ought 
not to be required that a model in plaster, 
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colored to represent bronze, should be 
placed on the intended site, and whether 
a committee of taste should not be the 
final arbiters in a matter so delicate and 
difficult. 

Passing from the statues in the open 
air to monuments in churches or public 
buildings, we enter upon a much wider 
range. Great, however, as is the number 
of men whom London has honored, the 
places where their memorials are to be 
found are few. Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s, and the Houses of Parliament 
almost exhaust the list. There are a few 
monuments erected by the Corporation of 
London in the Guildhall. Some of the 
older churches which have survived the 
great fire of London contain monuments 
of interest; of these, St. Helen’s, Bish- 
opsgate Street; St. Olave’s, Hart Street, 
where Pepys was buried; the Rolls Chapel 
in Lincoln’s Inn, the Temple Church, 
Chelsea Old Church, and St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, nearly exhaust the list, al- 
though here and there a church may con- 
tain an individual monument worthy ofa 
visit, such as Battersea Church, where 
there is a monument to Bolingbroke by 
Roubiliac; St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
where we find the interesting tomb of 
Gower, the poet; and St. Catherine’s 
Cree, where Holbein was buried, and 
which contains a beautiful recumbent 
effigy in armor of Sir N. Throgmorton 
(1570). All these together, including St. 
Paul’s, pale into nothing as compared 
with Westminster Abbey. It may seem 
to be a work almost of presumption on 
my part to refer to its monuments, after 
the singularly interesting and full treat- 
ment which they have received from one 
who loved the Abbey so well, and whose 
name will ever be associated with it, Dean 
Stanley. His work, however, is mainly 
historical, and on this side leaves nothing 
to be desired. On the technical side, and 
from the point of view of the progress of 
monumental sculpture, there is much still 
to be said, far more than I can do in the 
few pages of an article. If I venture to 
say anything on this subject, it is that for 
many years of my life I lived under the 
shade of the Abbey or in its immediate 
vicinity, and few people, except those 
connected with its services, have been 
more familiar with it. During the last 
three years I have had to deal officially 
with many questions in connection with 
the Abbey. The last time I saw Dean 
Stanley, | spent some time with him in 
inspecting the statues of the north tran- 


sept, with the object of determining a site | 
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for the monument voted by Parliament to 
Lord Beaconsfield. Speaking then with 
a long experience, I can express my con- 
viction that there is nothing comparable 
with Westminster Abbey, having regard 
to its combination of architectural, his- 
toric, and artistic interest. 

There is nowhere else in the world so 
long a range of monuments, from the 
shrine of the Confessor, the tombs of the 
Plantagenets, to the monuments of poets 
and the more recent statues of statesmen, 
without any break, and all set in a frame- 
work so beautiful and so full of grandeur 
that, much as one may take exception to 
many of these works of monumental 
sculpture, they sink into insignificance in 
the building, and do little or nothing to 
diminish the beauty of the whole, while 
they add toitsinterest. If any one doubts 
this, let him enter the Abbey by the door 
of the north transept, and, stepping across 
the graves of Chatham, Pitt, and Fox, 
pass between the avenue of statues of 
Chatham, of the two Cannings, of Pal- 
merston, of Peel; or let him enter by the 
Poets’ Corner, and treading the tomb- 
stones of Samuel Johnson, Garrick, Ma- 
caulay, and Dickens, find himself among 
the monuments and records of Chaucer, 
Milton, Dryden, and a host of others, the 
boast of English literature; or let him 
stand in the choir, behind the altar, with 
the noble range of tombs of our early 
kings on either side; or let him be pres- 
ent on an occasion when one of the great 
men of England is laid in his last resting- 
place, amid a crowd of all that is most 
eminent, and with a pomp so solemn, so 
touching, that no other ceremony com- 
pares toit. It may be asked with confi- 
dence whether any other building can 
produce the same impressions of gran- 
deur, dignity, and beauty combined with 
those of historic and national interest. 

The monuments may be studied best 
under the following groups :— 

1. The monuments and tombs of our 
kings and their families, beginning with 
the shrine of the Confessor and ending 
with the monuments of Elizabeth and 
Mary. 

The older of these monuments are 
ranged on either side of the choir at the 
back of the altar; the tomb of Henry the 
Fifth, with a chantry of its own, is at the 
east end of the Chapel of the Confessor. 
These monuments cover a space of time 
from 1272, the date of the translation of 
the Confessor to his present tomb, to the 
reburial of Mary Queen of Scots, in 1606, 
a period, therefore, of three hundred and 
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thirty-four years. Nothing can_ better 
show the growth of art than the difference 
between the simplicity and grandeur of 
the earlier monuments, and especially 
those of Henry the Third and Richard the 
Second, and the lavish wealth of decora- 
tions upon those of Henry the Seventh, 
Elizabeth, and her sister Mary, and that of 
Mary Queen of Scots. It will be ob- 
served to what extent foreign artists were 
called in for the purpose. The figures of 
Henry the Third, and of Queen Eleanor, 
wife of Edward the First, are by compe- 
tent authorities said to be by an Italian 
sculptor; that of Philippa, wife of Ed- 
ward the Third, by a Hainault artist; the 
monument of Anne of Cleves by an artist 
brought over from Cleves for the purpose ; 
that of Henry the Seventh and his wife, 
and that of Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond, by Torreziano, the rival of Mi- 
chael Angelo; that of Elizabeth and her 
sister Mary by Maximilian Poultraine and 
John de Critz; and that of Mary Stuart 
by Cornelius Cure. Not the east value 
ot tne earlier monuments is that the re- 
cumbent statues are evidently likenesses, 
and tally with the personal descriptions 
we have of these monarchs. The figure 
of Henry the Third is represented as 
small and delicate, two long curls of hair 
fall from under his coronet, there is a 
beard and moustachios; there is a great 
charm in the simple pose of the statue and 
its flowing drapery. The material is 
bronze, and is said to be the first speci- 
men of metal-casting in England. The 
figure of Richard the Second is also in 
bronze, it is habited in a religious cos- 
tume; his queen is represented with a 
pleasing countenance; their hands were 
originally clasped, but the arms have un- 
fortunately been broken off. Inthe effigy 
of Edward the Third (1377) the face is 
long, and there is a remarkable fall of the 
lower lip. The hair is long and slightly 
curling, and the beard is an amply flowing 
one. The drapery is treated convention- 
ally. The effigy of Henry the Fifth is 
now but a rude wooden form on which 
were fastened plates of silver gilded, long 
since stolen from the monument. How 
splendid these tombs must have been, 
and indeed the whole of this part of the 
Abbey, when in the time of Henry the 


Seventh they retained all their magnifi- | 


cence, and when the profusion of minor 
statues and decorations about them was 
still unbroken ! 

The most beautiful, aad indeed the fin- 
est, monument in England, is that of 
Henry the Seventh. Lord Bacon speaks 





of it as “ one of the stateliest and daintiest 
in Europe.” Torregiano was engaged on 
this work for nearly six years, and the 
result was a masterpiece. During this 
time he also produced the beautiful tomb 
of the Countess of Richmond, mother of 
Henry the Seventh, and the recumbent 
statue of Dr. Young, master of the rolls, 
in the Rolls Chapel, which is also of great 
beauty and simplicity of style. 

He also designed a tomb of extraordi- 

nary magnificence in the early years of 
Henry the Eighth for that sovereign and 
his queen. It would have been the most 
splendid monument ever conceived. The 
particulars of it are to be found in Speed’s 
“History of England.” It would have 
been adorned by one hundred and thirty- 
three statues, forty-three bas-reliets in gilt 
bronze, and by twenty columns of por- 
phyry and alabaster. Like Inigo Jones’s 
splendid design for the palace “of White- 
hall, this design for the tomb of the great 
Tudor l:ing was never executed. 

it is singular that although the royal 
buriais were continued trom James the 
First to George the Second, inclusive, 
with the exception of Charles the First, 
James the Second, and George the First, 
yet no monuments were erected to them 
in the Abbey, but, as already shown, stat- 
ues in the public places appear to have 
_ the place of monumental tombs. 

. The second group which may be 
studied together consists of the tombs of 
the early “feudal chiefs, some of them 
closely related to the sovereigns, and the 
purely Gothic monuments of a somewhat 
later period. 

The best examples of these in the Ab- 
bey are the tombs of Edward Crouch- 
back, Earl of Lancaster, 1273, an exceed- 
ingly noble and dignified effigy, and of 
Aylmer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
1323, nephew of Henry the Third. Flax- 
man says of them: ‘ They are specimens 
of the magnificence of such works of the 
age; the loftiness of the work, the num- 
ber of arches and pinnacles, the lightness 
of the spires, the richness and prcfusion 
of the foliage, the solemn repose of the 
principal figures representing the de- 
ceased in their last prayers for mercy, the 
delicacy of thought in the group of angels, 
and the tender sentiment of concern vari- 
ously expressed in the relatives ranged in 
order around their basements, forcibly 
direct the attention and convey the 
thoughts, not only to other ages, but to 
other states of existence.”* Of others 


* Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture, p. 20 























of the same date are the tombs of William 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, half- 
brother of Henry the Third, with an effigy 
of wood covered with gilt copper, and 
with beautiful specimens of enamelled 
metal on the shield, belt, and cushion; of 
John de Eltham, Duke of Cornwail, 1334. 
a noble figure with legs crossed; and of 
Simon de Langham, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 1376, a beautiful alabaster figure, 
in excellent preservation, on an altar-tomb 
in the chapel of St. Benedict. 

Besides these, in somewhat later times, 
there are the purely Gothic tombs of Sir 
Barnard Brocas, 1409, in the chapel of 
St. Edmund; of Ludovick Robsart, 1432: 
of Philippa, Duchess of York, 1480; and 
lastly, the well-known monument of Sir 
Francis Vere, 1600, where above a recum- 
bent figure of Vere himself, four knights 
kneeling support the arms of the dead 
man —a monument in imitation of that to 
Engelbert, Count of Nassau, at Breda. 
This monument is one of the most beauti- 
fulin the Abbey. It is of this that the 
story :s tolu of Koubiliac, that in reply to 
a question thrice repeated by one who 
found him standing with his eyes riveted 
on the fourth knight, he said, “Hush! 
hush! he will speak presently.” The 
monument is somewhat of a survival, for 
most of the monuments dating between 
1500 and 1600 have more or less of the 
Renaissance about them. 

The purely Gothic monuments in Lon- 
don, elsewhere than in the Abbey, are few 
and far between. There are the effigies 
of the Knights Templars in the Temple 
Church, and there is the canopied tomb 
of Gower in St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

3. The third group consists of mon- 
uments with recumbent statues, mostly 
canopied, with more or less of architec- 
tural adornment in the Renaissance style, 
erected for the most part between 1500 
and 1650. Of thesethere are many noble 
and interesting specimens in the Abbey 
well worthy of attention. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the 
monuments of this group is that of Sir 
H. Norris (1600), whom Queen Elizabeth 
so loved, not merely for his own sake, but 
because of his father, who alone of those 
who died on the scaffold with her mother, 
Anne Boleyn, denied her guilt. Norris 
and his wife are represented under a can- 
opy; on either side are three kneeling 
figures, life-sized and armored, the six 
sons, four of whom died in battle and one 
alone survived the father. The monu- 
ment is of great size, and the artist, whose 
name is unknown, has been most happy 
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in depicting the parents reposing in death, 
while their sons are praying around them. 

There is also the monument of Sir 
Charles Daubeney and his wife, 1507, a 
recumbent statue on an altar-tomb, the 
four corners to which are purely classic, 
showing the influence of the Renaissance; 
this is in the Chapel of St. Paul, where 
also are the monuments of the Countess 
of Sussex, 1589: Dudley Carleton, 1531, 
half-recumbent; and other monuments to 
many noble ladies of that period: the 
Marchioness of Winchester, i586; Fran- 
ces, Countess of Hertford, 1598; the Bur- 
leigh monument, 1588; Sir John Picker- 
ing, 1596; Sir R. Picherall, 1571; Countess 
of Suffolk, 1563; Lord John Russell, 1584; 
the Earl and Countess of Exeter, 1Go8. 
It is unnecessary to name more; the Ab- 
bey is very rich in them. In most of 
them the figures are recumbent, on altar- 
tombs, with canopies, or architectural 
structures against the walls of the church, 
often reaching to a great height, and al- 
ways showing more or less of classical 
detail about them, while on the other 
hand the Gothic treatment of many of 
their parts is not abandoned. The most 
sumptuous monument of this period is 
that of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
1628, in the central aisle. of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel; and one of the most 
beautiful is that of Lord Middlesex and 
his wife, 1645, in the Chapel of St. Bene- 
dict. It is also one of the last of its type, 
for already, under the influence of new 
ideas and of a fresh generation of sculp- 
tors, the fashion of recumbent statues and 
altar-tombs was going out of date. We 
have many fine specimens of this style in 
other parts of London, such as the monu- 
ments of Lord and Lady Dacre in old 
Chelsea Church; of Jane Dudley, Duch- 
ess of Northumberland, mother-in-law of 
Lady Jane Grey, in the same church; of 
Sir Walter Mildmay at St. Bartholomew’s 
the Great; and of many City magnates in 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street. Itis to 
be noticed how many of these monuments 
are erected in honor of noble ladies, and 
that in almost all cases the wife is lying 
on the altar-tomb beside her husband. In 
the next generation ladies are treated very 
differently, and very few of them are rep- 
resented on the monuments to their hus- 
bands. In the last half-century only two 
ladies have been buried in the Abbey.* 
It is also to be observed that we know 
the names of but very few of the sculp- 
tors or architects of those splendid tombs. 


* Lady Palmerston and Lady Augusta Stanley. 
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4. The next group of monuments dates 
from the first known of British sculptors, 
Nicholas Stone. Sir Francis Vere and 
Sir George Holles were kinsmen and com- 
rades in arms, and they died nearly at the 
same time. The tomb of Vere, 1606, is 
of pure Gothic style, the figure recumbent. 
That of his friend, within a few feet, is ip 
a iotally new style; the statue is erect, it 
is depicted in the costume of a Roman 
general, it surmounts a monument with 
ailegorical figures. It is a singularly 
pleasing monument, but unfortunately 
badly placed in the Abbey and nearly 
hidden by the Vere monument. It is the 
first statue in the Abbey which stands 
erect, and therefore marks a new era. It 
was erected by Nicholas Stone in 1626 
for Lord Clare, who paid too/.forit. For 
another of the Holles family, Francis, son 
of the Earl of Clare, 1626, a figure also 
erect, which Horace Walpole describes as 
“of most antique simplicity and beauty,” 
Stone received 50/. only; twenty years 
earlier Stone had erected the beautiful 
monument with recumbent statues of Sir 
George Villiers and his wife, 1605, for 
which he received 560/., and five years 
after the Holles statue he erected the 
splendid Renaissance monument of Dud- 
ley Carleton, 1631, in the earlier style, for 
which he received 200/. These and the 
tablet to Casaubon, 1614, are the repre- 
sentatives of Stone’s work in the Abbey, 
and excellent all of them are in their dif- 
ferent styles and well worthy of study, as 
indicating the change that was coming 
about. ‘There are no more purely classi- 
cal statues in the Abbey than those of 
the two Holleses, Elsewhere we have ot 
Nicholas Stone, the statue of Sir Julius 
Cesar in St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and 
the curious figure of Dr. Donne in his 
winding-sheet in St. Paul’s which sur- 
vived the destruction of the older church. 

Nicholas Stone, born 1586, died 1647, 
was the father of modern English sculp- 
ture; after him came Cibber, 1630 to 
1700; Bird, 1667 to 1731; Grinling Gib- 
bons, 1683 to 1721; Roubiliac, 1698 to 
1762; Rysbrack, 1693 to 1770; Schee- 
maker, 1080 to 1769; Joseph Wilton, 1722 
to 1803; Nollekens, 1737 to 1823; Banks, 
1735 to 1805; J. Bacon, 1740 to 1799; 
Flaxman, 1755 to 1826; Chantrey, 1752 
to 1842; Westmacott, 1775 to 1855; Gib- 
son, 1790 to 1866; and Foley, 1818 to 


1879; all of whom are represented by | 


their works in the Abbey, many of them 
by numerous works. The one exception 
to this is Cibber, of whom there is noth- 
ing in the Abbey, and of whose work in 





| 
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sculpture the only examples we have in 
London are the statues of Melancholy 
and Madness in the entrance hall of Beth- 
lem Hospital, so famous for their realism 
— statues referred to in the well-known 
lines of Pope when speaking of Cibber’s 
son, — 


Where o’er the gates by his famed father’s 
hand 
Great Cibber’s brazen brainless brothers stand, 


From the above list of sculptors it is 
evident at a glance how much we owed to 
foreign art, and especially to the school of 
sculpture in Flanders. 

The next in the list to Cibber is Bird, 
to whom the Abbey owes the great archi- 
tectural monument in the composition of 
which he was assisted by the architect 
Kent, and where the half-recumbent statue 
of Holles, Duke of Newcastle, is rising 
from a kind of altar-tomb, while Justice 
and Prudence are standing by. It is the 
first of a series of works in which allegor- 
ical figures occupy the most prominent 
position. Indeed, the era from 1650 to 
1820 represents in monumental sculpture 
one in which classical and allegorical 
figures abound and often overshadow or 
supplant the subject of the monument. It 
would be amusing to count the number of 
Britannias, Neptunes, Victories, Fames, 
figures of Justice, Mercy, Eloquence, etc., 
which are to be found in the Abbey and 
St. Paul’s on monuments during this 
period. The craze for allegory was car- 
ried much further by Bird’s successors. 
It reached its climax in the great monu- 
ment by Nollekens to the three captains 
who were killed in Rodney’s victory, 
Bayne, Blair, and Manners, 1782, where a 
gigantic figure of Neptune is pointing out 
to Britannia three small medallions, on 
which the heads of the captains are given 
in low relief, while Victory from above is 
holding over them a crown. The sub- 
jects of the monument have here disap- 
peared almost wholly, and the immense 
space is devoted to allegorical figures 
without interest and with little of beauty. 
Many other examples of this kind are to 
be found in the Abbey. 

To return to Bird, we have from him 
the semi-recumbent figure of Dr. Busby, 
and the semi-recumbent figure of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, 1717, depicted in Ro- 
man costume and a wig, a singular mix- 
ture, lying in the midst of an architectural 
structure, and as remote from one’s con- 
ception of the gallant old admiral as could 
possibly be. 

Of Grinling Gibbons we have but one 
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monument in the Abbey — Mrs. Beaufoy, 
a charming half-figure supported by two 
allegorical figures; beyond this we have 
nothing in London of Gibbons’s sculpture, 
except in the two statues already ailuded 
to. The exquisite wood-carving in the 
choir of St. Paul’s was, however, from his 
chisel. 

Of Roubiliac the Abbey has seven 
monuments, some of wide-world renown. 
That which appears to me the most pleas- 
ing is the monument to Sir Peter Warren, 
where Hercules has just placed the bust 
of the admiral on its pedestal, while Nav- 
igation, an allegorical personage, is ready 
to crown it with laurel. The bust of the 
admiral is excellent, and the female repre- 
senting Navigation is a charming figure; 
the monument reminds one of the work 
of Bernini. The well-known monument 
to the Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, 
where Fame is engaged in inscribing the 
name of the hero, and Eloquence is ad- 
dressing the audience, scarcely needs 
description ; it is a marvellous production 
of art, however little appropriate to a 
church. The figure of Eloquence has 
excited the greatest admiration of artists. 
Canova said of it that it was the noblest 
Statue he had seen in England. The 
Nightingale monument is equally well 
known, and its terrible realism and splen- 
did execution have made it famous. His 
statue of Handel in Poets’ Corner is not 
worthy of either sculptor or subject. 

Unquestionably the best work we have 
of Roubiliac is the statue of Sir Isaac 
Newton in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His statue of Shakespeare in the British 
Museum is also a fine work, but of greatly 
inferior interest to that of Newton, as a 
statue of one who has been dead a hun- 
dred years must always draw upon the 
imagination, while in the statue of New- 
ton we feel that we have before us the 
man himself. At the mature age of fifty 
Roubiliac visited Rome, and on his return 
is reported to have said on seeing again 
his own work in the abbey, “ By God, my 
own work looks to me as meagre and 
starved as if made of nothing but tobacco 
pipes.” 

Of his successor in popular favor, Rys- 
brack, the Abbey has at least twelve works, 
possibly more. Of these the two princi- 
pal are those in the places of honor on 
either side of the entrance to the choir, 
Sir Isaac Newton and Earl Stanhope, 
two fine compositions where the principal 
figures are not lost in their allegorical 
surroundings. There is also the monu- 
ment to Milton, a charming bust, deficient 
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only in interest from having been mod- 
elled seventy years after the death of the 
poet, a very tardy recognition of so great 
aman; the monument to Matthew Prior 
(1721), of which the beautiful bust by 
Coysevox was given by Louis the Four- 
teenth; and the monument to Admiral 
Vernon (1751), of the typical kind, a bust 
surrounded by allegorical figures. 

His contemporary and successor, Schee- 
maker, is represented in the Abbey by an 
equal number of works. Most of them 
are of the allegorical type already alluded 
to. His Admiral Wager (1743) is the 
exact pendant to that of Admiral Vernon 
by Rysbrack, two allegorical figures bend- 
ing over a bust. The two are placed on 
either side of the entrance to the north 
transept. The monuments to Lord Au- 
brey Beauclerk (1740), who was killed at 
Carthagena, under Vernon; Admiral Wat- 
son (1757); and Mr. H. Chamberlin (1728), 
the eminent accoucheur of his day are of 
the same type —in all the busts are excel- 
lent. Inthe monument to Sir John Bal- 
chen (1744) the bust is wanting; the alle- 
gorical figures alone are there, and there 
is a bas-relief depicting an incident in the 
life of the hero. 

The monument to Monk, Duke of Al- 
bemarle, 1720, erected fifty years after his 
death, under the will of his son Christo- 
pher, is a more ambitious performance, 
and of its kind is a striking work. The 
figure of Monk himself is fine. That of 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, and his 
wife, 1721, is of the older type of recum- 
bent figures on an altar-tomb with a 
sumptuous canopy. The duke is in Ro- 
man armor, his wife in the ladies’ dress 
of the period. The statue of Shakespeare 
is an imaginative work executed a hun- 
dred years after the death of the poet, 
and not equal to those of Roubiliac al- 
ready referred to. The bust of Dryden, 
died 1700, on a monument long delayed, 
and erected by Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, is one of the greatest gems of 
Poets’ Corner. Generally the busts of 
this sculptor are of the first quality, and 
there are very few of the numerous busts 
which have been placed in the Abbey 
during the last twenty years which could 
compare favorably with those of Schee- 
maker. 

In Joseph Wilton we find a sculptor of 
the same school. His principal work is 
the immense monumental piece in honor 
of General Wolfe, 1759, in which the 
wounded general is depicted lying without 
clothes (in order that the artist, it is said, 
might show his anatomical knowledge) in 
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the arms of a fully equipped sergeant, and 
receiving a wreath from Victory. The 
bronze bas-relief beneath the figures is by 
Capitsoldi, and is an excellent represen- 
tation of the landing of the British troops 
and the ascent of the Heights of Abra- 
ham. The monument is interesting as 
showing the struggle between the classi- 
cal and allegorical school and the more 
natural school that was soon to supersede 
it. Nothing can be more real than the! 
figure of the sergeant; on the other hand, | 
the figure of Wolfe in semi-nudity, though 
real in one sense, is untrue, and the Vic- 
tory is a survival from the allegorical 
school. The monument may be com- 
pared with West’s well-known picture of 
the same event, in which the figures are 
given in their soldier’s uniform, and where 
the artist was almost universally blamed 
at the time for not representing them in 
Roman costume. In the monument to 
Admiral Holmes, 1761, the hero is repre- 
sented as a Roman general with the usual 
allegorical attendants. 

Of Nollekens, considering. his great 
vogue and his long life, during which he 
amassed a large fortune by his chisel, and 
executed an enormous multitude of stat- 
ues and busts, there are comparatively 
few works inthe Abbey. The immense 
monumental piece to the three captains 
killed in Rodney’s action, already alluded 
to, where the allegorical devices have 
reached their climax, and have extin- 
guished the subject-matter of the monu- 
ment, and the medallion of Oliver Gold- 
smith, 1744, are among these few. He is 
handed down to memory by Dr. Johnson, 
who, upon hearing a discussion as to the 
merits of various sculptors, said, “ Well, 
] think, sir, my friend Nollekens can chop 
out a head with any one of them.” Mr. 
Pitt declined to sit for his bust to him, 
but after the death of the statesman the 
sculptor avenged himself by getting a cast 
of his face, out of which he realized 
15,000/, He obtained an order from Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, for a statue at 
the price of 4,o00/.; he sold seventy-four 
busts, for which he received a hundred 
and twenty guineas each, and which were 
executed for him by some inferior artist 
for twenty-four guineas each, and he also 
sold six hundred casts at six pounds 
apiece.* 

Probably the worst of all the sculptors 
of this schoo! and era whose works have 
found a place in the Abbey was Read, a 
pupil of Roubiliac, the author of the atro- 


* Life of Nollekens, vol. ii., p. 43¢ 


| cious monument to Admiral Tyrell, 1766, 
|a prodigious mass of rocks, clouds, sea, 
and ships, where the admiral, who died 
peacefully on shore, but was buried at 
|sea, is represented as rising to heaven 
out of the sea. Roubiliac is reported to 
have said of this monument, “ That figure 
of Read’s of Admiral Tyrell going to 
heaven out of the sea, looks for all the 
world as if he were hanging from a gal- 
lows with a rope round his neck.” This 
monument confirmed the prophecy which 


| the same great artist is said to have made 


of his pupil when the latter boasted that 
some day, when out of his articles, the 
world would see what he could do, “ Ven 
you do de monument,” said Roubiliac, 
“den de varld vill see vot von d——d 
ting you vill make.” * 

Another contemporary of Nollekens, 
and of whose works there are many exam- 
ples in the Abbey and St. Paul’s, was 
Jobn Bacon (1740-1799) No_ sculptor 
has ever had a greater number of subjects 
of the first importance committed to him. 
The monument to Chatham in the Abbey, 
that to the same statesman in the Guild- 
hall, Howard the philanthropist, Warren 
Hastings, Dr. Johnson, what subjects for 
a sculptor! 

The monument to Chatham in the Ab- 
bey is excellent work of its kind. The 
figure of Chatham itseif is good, but it is 
placed too high, and in subordination too 
much to the gigantic allegorical figures 
below, which would appear to be the main 
object of the composition. There is the 
same fault in the great monument in the 
Guildhall. The author appears to have 
outwitted his rivals in obtaining an order 
for the Chatham monument in the Abbey, 
for, while the members of the Royal Acad- 
emy were considering the terms of a com- 
petition, he went direct to the king, who 
said to him, “ Bacon, Bacon, you shall 
make Chatham’s monument and no one 
else.” The monument was much ap- 
proved at the time, and is referred to by 
Cowper in the lines : — 

Bacon there 
Gives more than female beauty to a stone, 
And Chatham’s eloquence to marble lips, 
Nor does the chisel occupy alone 
The powers of eloquence, but the styles as 
much, 

There is a story that when Bacon was 
retouching the statue in the Abbey, a 
clerical gentleman, who was a stranger to 
him, tapped him on the shoulder and 
said, in allusion to the story of Zeuxis, 





* Ibid. vol. ii., p. 95. 
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“ Take care what you are doing, you work 
for eternity.” The reverend gentleman 
then mounted the pulpit, and began to 
preach. When the sermon was over, 
Bacon touched his arm and said, “ Take 
care what you do, you work for eter- 
nity.” * 

Most people in the present day will 
prefer Bacon’s statues of single figures 
standing alone without the allegorical ac- 
companiments considered so necessary in 
those days, such as Howard the philan- 
thropist and Dr. Johanson, both at St. 
Paul’s, and very fine examples of his 
work. 

It should here be stated that about this 
time St. Paul’s began to vie with the Ab- 
bey for the bodies of the great and their 
monuments. The first admitted to St. 
Paul’s- was Howard, next Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and thirdly Sir William Jones. 
Dr. Johnson was buried at the Abbey, but 
his monument was erected in St. Paul’s. 

Another contemporary both of Nolle- 
kens and Bacon was Banks, of whom men 
of his own generation formed the highest 
opinion. Flaxman said of him that “his 
works had eclipsed the most if not all of 
his Continental contemporaries.” Of his 
work, we have in the Abbey the monu- 
ment of Sir Eyre Coote, one of the least 
attractive of the allegorical monuments in 
the building; and at St. Paul’s there are 
the monuments of Captain Burgess, killed 
in the naval battle off Camperdown, and 
of Captain Westcott, killed at Aboukir; 
both kave the same idea and the same 
faults. In the former Victory is present- 
ing a sword to the hero, who is repre- 
sented without clothes. In the latter 
Victory is supporting the dying hero, who 
is dressed in a Roman toga. They are 
unpleasing works, and alone would in no 
way account for the reputation of this art- 
ist among his contemporaries. 

Following the three last-named sculp- 
tors at a distance of twenty years, but 
surviving Nollekens only by three years, 
was Flaxman (1755-1826), one of the most 
gifted artists this country has produced; 
a man possessed of high imaginative 
qualities and the purest taste, regulated 
and cultivated by a long study of Greek 
art. There are several of his works in 
the Abbey and St. Paul’s; the best is the 
monument to Lord Mansfield, which he 
produced immediately on his return from 
Rome, where he had spent seven years. 
It raised him at once to the highest posi- 


* Allan Cunningham’s Lives of British Sculptors, p. 
243. 
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tion among sculptors. Banks said of it, 
“‘ This little man will cut usallout.” The 


figure of Lord Mansfield is a noble one, 
simple in its attitude and severe in its 
look. The two allegorical figures, Wis- 
dom and Justice, do not eclipse the main 
figure, and are properly subordinated to 
it. There isalsoa monumentof his in the 
Abbey to Captain Montagu, and an inter- 
esting bust of Paoli. His works in St. 
Paul’s are of inferior order. Heseems to 
have been carried away by the fashion for 
allegory. In the monument to Nelson, 
Britannia directs the attention of two 
young seamen to the figure of the admi- 
ral; in that to Lord Howe, history writes 
in letters of gold the names of the battles 
in which he had fought, while Britannia 
and her lions are at his feet. The figure 
of Nelson is powerful. The statue of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is also excellent, and 
shows the sculptor at his best. 

Sir R. Westmacott was the sculptor 
most in favor after those just named; born 
in 1775, he lived till 1855 and contributed 
a number of works to the Abbey and St. 
Paul’s. In the Abbey are his monuments 
of Pitt and Fox, near to one another, as 
are their graves in another part of the 
Abbey; of Addison, Spencer Percevai, 
and Tierney ; and of the Duc de Mont- 
pensier; while in St. Paul’s are those of 
Lord Collingwood, Lord Duncan, Sir R. 
Abercrombie, and others. His three 
statues of Canning, Duke of Bedford, 
and C. J. Fox have already been alluded 
to. It cannot be said that in any of these 
he reached a high level. His monumen- 
tal works have all the defects of the dying 
school of abstract personification and al- 
legorical groups, while his single statues 
are ponderous and without expression. 
The monument of Fox in the Abbey is 
specially ill-conceived. Fox is repre- 
sented half-recumbent and_ half-naked. 
The monument to Spencer Perceval is 
one of the most awkward and unpleasing 
in the Abbey. With Westmacott we 
reach the close of the allegorical group; 
whether the public was surfeited of them, 
or whether the artists felt unable toinvent 
any fresh combination of them, or wheth- 
er the growth of better taste rejected such 
designs, we find that they came toa timely 
end. 

5. The last group consists of single 
statues and busts. Chantrey, 1782-1842, 
was the first to abandon altogether the 
allegorical compositions, and to content 
himself with single figures. I have al- 
ready alluded to his statues in the open 
air, In the Abbey we have numerous 
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examples of his work—the statues of | there is the statue of Lady Walpole by 
George Canning, of Sir John Malcolm, of | Valori, 1737, suggested by the well-known 


James Watt the engineer, of Horner, and 
others. There is always merit about 
them, there is never anything to offend. 
The likenesses are good, there is dignity 
and good taste; but, on the other hand, 
there is an absence of the highest quali- 
ties, and a certain commonplace air 
amounting to insipidity. Compare his 
George Canning, one of his best, with the 
statue of Canning’s great son Earl Can- 
ning by Foley, standing next to it in the 
north transept; both are evidently like- 
nesses, both have dignity, but there is a 
something in Foley’s which makes all the 
difference between a work of genius and 
the work of a highly cultivated artist with- 
out the sacred fire. 

After Chantrey come Gibson, Foley, 
and Stevens. The only statue by Gibson 
in the Abbey is that of Sir Robert Peel, 
represented in a Roman costume, very in- 
appropriate to the subject. The statue is 
anything but a success. It is said that 
Gibson refused to undertake the work 
unless he was permitted to represent the 
statesman in a toga. There is also the 
beautiful statue of the queen by Gibson, 
with the figures of Justice and Mercy, in 
the robing-room behind the throne in the 
House of Lords. 

Of Foiey we have but a single work in 
the Abbey, the statue of Lord Canning 
already alludedto. In St. Stephen’s Hall, 
the gallery leading to the central hall of 
the Houses of Parliament, there are the 
statues of Selden and Hampden by this 
artist, works of great merit. His best 
works, however, are at Dublin and Cal- 
cutta, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
Foley was not more in request for statues 
in London, for his work was of the high- 
est order, uniting the rare quality of imag- 
ination with delicacy of treatment and 
purity of style. Of Stevens we have also 
a single work at St. Paul’s, the magnifi- 
cent monument of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, a recumbent figure with a lofty canopy, 
adorned with groups of allegorical figures. 
It is in the purest Italian style, and there 
has been nothing equal to it in this coun- 
try since Torregiano. This closes the 
list of sculptors it is necessary to refer to 
without dealing with the works of living 
artists. It is not pretended that this short 
summary is either exhaustive or complete. 
There are many excellent works which 
have not been alluded to —there is, for 
instance, a noble bust of Sir T. Richard- 
son, 1635, the jeering chief justice of 
Charles the First, by Hubert Le Sueur; 





figure of Modesty at Rome; there is the 
monument of Townsend by Eckstein, 
1757, representing a sarcophagus borne 
on the backs of two Indians —a work 
of great beauty; there is the monument 
to the unfortunate Major André; an ex- 
cellent statue of Wilberforce by Joseph; 
and many others could be mentioned. It 
has not been intended, however, to do 
more than suggest the succession of works 
which are to be found in the Abbey and 
St. Paul’s. 

Of the monuments thus referred to in 
the Abbey, many are little seen, or are 
seen to great disadvantage owing to its 
crowded state. The most pleasing monu- 
ment in the building, that of Vere, is 
hidden behind the gigantic monument of 
Wolfe, in the aisle of the north transept, 
whose entrance from the aisle of the choir 
it completely blocks up: and the Vere 
monument itself shuts out from view toa 
great extent the monument to Sir George 
Holles, which is also one of the most in- 
teresting in the building. It would be 
the greatest improvement if the monu- 
ment to Wolfe could be moved so as to 
open up the aisle and enable the Vere 
monument to be brought forward. This 
would at once improve the architectural 
effect of that part of the Abbey and bring 
into view both the Vere and Holles monu- 
ments. That of Wolfe is valuable from 
its associations, and should on no account 
be removed trom the Abbey. Again, the 
intrusion of the gigantic monument to 
Watt in the Chapel of St. Paul’s, among 
sO many monuments of the Elizabethan 
era, and where it is so incongruous, is an 
outrage on good taste. The monument 
to Craggs, an extremely interesting one, 
is hidden away in a dark corner at the end 
of the nave, behind the colossai monu- 
ment of Cornwallis. Many illustrations 
of the same kind could be given, where 
by judicious removals other monuments of 
great interest could be brought into the 
prominence they deserve. The fact is, 
that the available space in the Abbey is 
too small for what already exists there; 
and it is certain that in the future, monu- 
ments must either be reduced to the small- 
est busts, to be stuck up wherever a vacant 
corner can be found, and irrespective of 
their surroundings, as is now too often 
the case, or the demand for this national 
recognition must be refused altogether. 

On the other hand, it would be a mest 
serious misfortune that a break should le 
made in the continuity of this splencid 
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roll of monuments to the great and illus- 
trious men of the empire, or in the gallery 
of monumental sculpture, in which so far 
all that are eminent in that line of art 
have hitherto been represented. Thesub- 
ject is one which has long occupied the 
attention of those most interested in the 
Abbey. It was one in which Dean Stan- 
ley felt the deepest concern. He felt, as 
ail have done who are cognizant of the 
facts, and who appreciate the Abbey in 
its various functions, that an effort must 
be madé to extend its limits and to give 
greater space for monuments, if not for 
burials, in the future. Of the burials in 
the Abbey much might here be said. If 
it be advisable to continue them at all at 
Westminster, it is certainly most desira- 
ble that they should no longer be carried 
out within the Abbey proper, and that 
another and more fitting place should be 
found for them. 

It is in this view that a proposal made 
by Sir Gilbert Scott found favor. The 
proposal of Scott was to build a cloister, 
or rather a monumental chapel, to the 
north-east of the Abbey, along the line of 
the houses in Old Palace Yard and Ab- 
ingdon Street, and communicating by a 
covered passage passing under the but- 
tresses of the Chapter House. The pro- 
posal would involve the demolition of all 
the houses in Old Palace Yard and in 
Abingdon Street as far as Great College 
Street, and the purchase of this property 
would cost about 200,000/.,, a very large 
sum to expend in demolition. 

For my own part I think that Scott’s 
plan is open to some objection; the front- 
age of the chapel or cloister which he 
proposes would extend eastward beyond 
the extreme end of the Chapel of Henry 
the Seventh, and the interesting old Jewel 
Tower, at the back of Old Palace Yard, 
would again be hidden behind it. 1 in- 
cline to think that any addition to the 
Abbey in this quarter should not extend 
beyond the east end of Henry the Sev- 
enth’s Chapel. This would bring it into 
a line with the Jewel Tower. A monu- 
mental chapel might be constructed in 
conformity with this view on the site of 
the houses on the east side of the little 
cloisters, and united to the Abbey in the 
manner proposed by Scott. This would 
involve the demolition of the houses in 
Old Palace Yard only, at a cost of. about 
80,000/, 

Supposing the chapel to cost about 
50,000/. the total sum required would be 
130,000/. Of this the main portion, it 
seems to me, should be subscribed by the 
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public, if some wealthy benefactor could 
not be found to undertake it; and upon 
this condition, and speaking unoflicially, I 
cannot but think there would be a strong 
claim for assistance to so great a cause, 
national, metropolitan, and ecclesiastical, 
upon the three bodies who represent these 
interests, Parliament, the Metropolitan 
Board, or whatever body may represent 
the whole metropolis, and the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission, in which body the estates 
of the Chapter of Westminster, now pro- 
ducing an immense revenue, are vested. 
It is then in a joint operation between the 
public, in its capacity of subscribers to a 
great and necessary and beautiful work, 
and the three bodies I have named, that 
the ultimate solution of this difficulty may 
be looked for. 

Lastly, it is to be observed that such a 
plan, involving as it would the clearing 
away of the houses in Old Palace Yard 
and Poets’ Corner, would be one of the 
most splendid improvements that could 
be carried out in this part of London. It 
would open out the south side of the Ab- 
bey, and disclose to view tie beautiful 
Chapter House, now almost completely 
hidden. It is not many years since the 
north front of the Abbey, or a great part 
of it, was similarly hidden from view; 
old prints show that there was a row of 
buildings on either side of St. Margaret’s 
Church, opposite to the cld Law Courts, 
from Bridge Street to the Abbey. In 
fact the greater part of Parliament Square 
was covered with houses. These have 
all been demolished, and the Square has 
been completely cleared within the last 
thirty years. The Abbey now stands out 
in all its beauty on this side. The re- 
moval of the old Law Courts, and the 
opening to view of Westminster Hall, 
effected during the past year, has been 
another improvement of the same kind. 

It is not too much to say that the pano- 
rama of buildings now seen from a point 
at the end of Great George Street, near to 
the statue of Peel, is one of the finest in 
Europe. On the extreme right stand the 
towers of the Abbey, then the whole 
range of its nave, transept, and Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, against which St. 
Margaret’s Church stands, not without 
advantage in breaking this long line, in 
supplying another tower, and in giving 
the means of appreciating the size of the 
tAbbey. The Victoria Tower is then seen 
in full, down to its base, which was for- 
merly scarcely visible from any point; 
then comes Westminster Hall, with its 





ancient buttresses, the contrast of whose 
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simplicity and grandeur with the ornate | 
frontage of the new palace, and with | 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, is very 
striking, and not ungrateful to the eye. 
The picture ends on the extreme left with 
the graceful Clock Tower. What can be 
more beautiful or more full of interest 
than this range of buildings ! 

Parliament Square will be further im- 
proved when the street leading to it is 
widened uniformly with Whitehall, as is 
now proposed, and when a_ handsome 
block of buildings is erected along the 
new line with a frontage to the Square. 

Little will then remain to be done in 
this quarter, except to open out the view 
of the Abbey on its south side. The pro- 
posed monumental chapel, the Chapter 
House, and the Abbey will then stand 
opposite to Barry’s beautiful front of the 
House of Lords, and the Victoria Tower, 
and the “ place” on this side of the Ab- 
bey will be not less striking than that on 
the other side. 

When the wealthy people of London 
rise to a conception of the dignity and 
beauty of the great city in which they live, 
and from whence many of them derive 
their great incomes, and of their duties as 
citizens, so far better understood and 
acted upon in other great cities, it is cer- 
tain that this improvement will be one of | 
the first which will be accomplished. 
The Abbey, with its wealth of monu- 
ments, the Hall, and the Parliament 
House of Westminster will then form a 
group worthy of this, the wecdugadoc of the 
british Empire. 

G. SHAW LEFEVRE. 


From The Month, 
BRITISH GUIANA.* 


THE continent of South America offers 
a vast and novel field for the explorer. 
The few travellers who have as yet pene- 
trated any distance into the interior, re- 
port it to be a land of marveilous beauty, 
whose magnificent scenery alone would 
more than compensate for the labor of 
making a path over untried ways, for the 
hardships and dangers which must inev-| 
itably be encountered in seeking out un- 
trodden ground. British Guiana is the 
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ties of this colony, must leave the coast- 
land, which is at present inhabited and 
cultivated to a considerable extent, trav- 
erse the timber-tract, sparsely inhabited 
by a few woodcutters, and, passing up the 
wide rivers, with their sun-lit waters and 
roaring cataracts, plunge into the gigantic 
tropical forests, magnificent in their soli- 
tary grandeur and immense extent, and, 
quitting their deep shadows and broken 
lights, come out upon the wide and undu- 
lating savannahs, intersected by rugged 
mountain ridges stretching far away to a 
limitless horizon. There a rich reward 
will be in store for the traveller who has 
the proper equipment of love of adventure 
and a keen sense of the beauty of nature ; 
who is skilled in natural science and an 
acute anthropological observer. The veg- 
etation of these remote regions is extraor- 
dinarily rich and interesting to the natu- 
ralist, and to the ethnologist it willalso be 
most attractive, for the Indians who in- 
habit it are in a very unusually primitive 
condition. Mr. Everard Im Thurn has, 
during a residence of several years 
amongst the Indians of Guiana, made 
more than one expedition into the interior, 
collected a mass of information valuable 
to the trained scientist and interesting t 
the general reader, which he now presents 
to us in a pleasing and well-written vol- 
ume, most heartily to be recommended to 
all readers. The book issomewhat bulky, 
it is true, but there is not anything in it 
which one could wish omitted, and several 
excellent illustrations add greatly to its 
attractiveness. 

The excursions Mr. Im Thurn made 
from Georgetown into the interior were 
undertaken with no other object than that 
of pleasure and of acquainting himself 
with the most interesting natural features 
of Guiana. Of these the Kaieteur Falls 
on the Potaro River, the existence of 
which was unknown until 1871, seems to 
be the chief; in height, volume, and in 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery it 
ranks among the finest falls in the world. 
To this some years ago a path was made 
under government direction, in the hope 
of attracting strangers, but not being easy 
enough for the ordinary traveller, it was 
not used, and is now already obliterated 
by the rapid growth of trovical vegetation. 
Mr. Im Thurn visited the falls twice, once 





only English part of this continent, and 
those who would acquaint themselves 
with the great but undeveloped capabili- 


* Among the Indians of Guiana. By Everard F. 
Im Thurn, M.A. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 
1883. 


lin the dry and again in the rainy season, 
}and was both times greatly imprcssed by 
| its exceeding grandeur. 


| 
Crossing the Savannah, we soon reached the 
Kaieteur cliff. Lying at full length on the 
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ground, head over the edge of the cliff, I 
gazed down, 

Then and then only the splendid, and in the 
most solemn sense of the word, awful beauty 
of the Kaieteur burst on me. Seven hundred 
and fifty feet helow, encircled by black boul- 
ders, lay a great pool, into which the column 
of white water, graceful as a ceaseless flight of 
innumerable rockets, thundered from by my 
side. Behind the fall, through the thinnest 
parts of the veil of foam and mist, the great 
black cavern made the white of the water look 
yet more white. 

My first sensations were of a terrible and 
undefinable fear. . . . Gradually, however, 
these painful feelings gave way to others of 
intense, wondering delight; and the whole 
scene, the gigantic weird fall, the dark and 
slippery places below, the grass-covered rocks 
at the gate of the amphitheatre, and beyond 
that the bright, thickly wooded valley of the 
river, visible for many miles, were revealed, 
never to be forgotten (p. 68). 


Of his second visit he writes : — 


The fall, when the river was almost dry, had 
seemed as grand and beautiful a thing as it 
was possible to imagine ; but now it was so in- 
finitely more grand, so infinitely more beauti- 


ful, that it is painfully hopeless to try and ex-’ 


press in words anything of its beauty and 
grandeur. Now an indescribably, almost in- 
conceivably vast curtain of water, some four 
hundred feet in width, rolled over the top of 
the cliff, retaining its fuil width until it crashed 
into the boiling water of the pool which filled 
the space below; and of the surface of this 
pool itself, only the outer edge was visible, for 
the greater part was ceaselessly tossed and 
hurled up in a great and high mass of surf and 
foam and spray. . . . One seemed carried into 
a new, hardly-formed universe (p. 75). 


The descriptions of the general appear- 
ance of the land are generally given not 
from the part described as the timber- 
tract, which, being nearer to the coast, 
has suffered modifications from the hand 
of man, but from the virgin forest, with 
its dark, impenetrable roof of leaves, from 
which hang down tangled masses of innu- 
merable creepers, and above which, on 
the tree-tops, exposed to the full blaze of 
the sun, many of the finest orchids grow; 
or from the river bank, where the forest 
forms a background to more ephemeral 
vegetation, ferns and lily-leaved aroids 
sloping down to the bright, dark red, 
wine-colored water, in which each leaf is 
repeated in the most perfect of faithful 
reflections. Or the wide savannahs are 
pictured, where the scene is bounded on 
one side by distant chains of mountains, 
on the face of which bare cliffs alternate 
with wooded slopes, and on the other the 
plain —not unlike the wider parts of the 
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English downs —rolls away to meet the 
horizon; long belts of palms and other 
tropical trees rising in the hollows be- 
tween the ridges of sand. 

With regard to tropical vegetation, Mr. 
Im Thurn thinks there is great miscon- 
ception. Men in temperate regions, he 
Says, are apt to think that tropical plant 
life blazes with gorgeous color and is 
composed exclusively of quaint forms. 
This idea, it must be confessed, is com- 
mon, but we are now told it is fallacious : 
the more gorgeous plants which, selected 
from a far greater number of Jess brilliant 
hue, are grouped in our hot-houses, giving 
rise tothe mistake. It must be remem- 
bered that in the tropics trees and plants 
are all on a gigantic scale; that, owing to 
the greater intensity of light, the colors 
are more brilliant; and that many of the 
forms are of a striking and novel nature, 
But the whole amount of color afforded 
by flowers is said not to be very different 
in tropical and temperate climes. The 
coloring of the forest is due more to the 
leafage than the flowers, and the pecul- 
iarity of it consists in that, without any 
special season for the bursting out or fall 
of leaves, it has trees putting forth new 
leaves of delicate green or pink tints side 
by side with others from which are drop- 
ping leaves of brilliant red, yellow, or 
bronze color, burned deeply into them by 
the blazing sun. Never is there a grow- 
ing and glowing carpet of flowers to be 
seen, such as in England is formed by 
primroses and bluebells, by marsh mari- 
golds and crocuses, by purple heather 
and golden gorse. In Guiana sweet and 
strong scent is a more marked feature 
than brilliancy of color; many trees bear- 
ing inconspicuous flowers load the air 
with a perfume almost too powerful. 

It will naturally be imagined that in a 
tropical country so varied as regards phys- 
ical features as British Guiana, and so 
sparingly inhabited by man, animal life, 
both in its beautiful and baneful forms, 
wille very abundant. ‘This, we are told, 
is not the case; the animal world is not 
obtrusive or troublesome, except as re- 
gards insect ravages; and Mr. Im Thurn 
appears to think the statements of travel- 
lers with regard to the fauna as well as 
the flora to be exaggerated. In Guiana, 
he says — and it may be taken as typical 
of the South American continent —the 
animals are of retiring habits, and the 
traveller, until he learns their ways and 
knows how to find them, may go for many 
days without seeing a single individual of 
any kind. The most dangerous appear to 
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be jaguars and what are called tiger-cats, 
which hunt in packs sometimes of one 
hundred atatime. The most prominent 
of the mammals are the bats, the numer- 
ous species of which have never been de- 
termined, and offer a field for some future 
zoological specialist. Mr. Im Tharn thinks 
the reputation for harmfulness and repul- 
siveness these creatures have acquired to 
be undeserved; nevertheless he cannot 
deny the blood-sucking propensities of 
one species. 


Whilst sleeping in a house at Paripie several 
of our party were sucked by bats, I never 
could succeed in inducing a bat to taste my 
blood, though men close to me have been 
attacked. These animals are a serious trouble 
to some traveliers, for they seem to have a 
special liking for some people, an abhorrence 
of others. An Indian boy who served me for 
a short time was nearly bled to death by their 
nightly attacks; no amount of care seemed to 
prevail against them. ‘To keep a light burn- 
ing, which is often said to prevent their 
attacks, proved useless in his case. His par- 
ents used to sit up night after night to watch, 
and while they watched the bats never made | 
an attack; but as soon as they fell asleep the 
bats bit, and blood began to flow. The bite | 
seems to cause not the slightest pain; and the | 
danger lies, not so much in the amount of | 
blood sucked by the animals, as in that which | 
afterwards flows from the unnoticed wound 
(p. 17). | 


In birds no country probably is richer 
than Guiana. The scarlet ibis, parrots, | 
macaws, humming-birds, all of whose plu- 
mage is dyed in the most various and| 
intensely brilliant colors, are seen flashing | 
in the sun, Vultures and hawks seem to! 
be the only birds of prey found there; the 
former frequent in immense numbers the 
clearings made by fire in the forest, where 
they present a curious spectacle in the 
early morning, standing motionless with 
outstretched wings — it being their habit 
to stretch out their wings to dry the feath- 
ers from the dew, or after a shower — 
staring at the invader of their solitudes. 
The sandbanks of the broader rivers have 
an azvi-fauna of their own, and in some of 
the smaller creeks the prettiest scenes of 
bird-life are to be witnessed. The almost 
entire absence of sweet bird-notes strikes 
the traveller whose ear is accustomed to 
listen to the warbling songsters of tem- 
perate lands; tropical birds utter pecul- 
iarly shrill and discordant notes, which 
echo and re-echo through the forest day 
and night. 

Mr. Jm Thurn states confidently that 
the aboriginal American population forms 
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of the whole of the rest of the world.” 
This theory is based upon the community 
of structure of the language, which is 
polysynthetic (varying, that is, in vocabu- 
lary, but uniform in structure), and is in 
fact a strong, though not absolutely cer- 
tain, indication of community of race. In 
Guiana four branches of the American 
race are found; they are subdivided into 
various small tribes or groups, the phys- 
ical differences of which are scarcely suf- 
ficient to distinguish them; nor are the 
differences of habit very great. These 
vary in degree of civilization according as 
they have or have not come into contact 
with Europeans, as the following account 
will show. 


Among our crew was a Macusi boy, return- 
ing to his home on the Savannah, after having 
spent two years in the service of a gentleman 
in Georgetown, where he had learned to speak 
English and wear clothes. It was strange how 
quickly he now fell back into his old Indian 
habits. Even on the first day he threw off his 
clothes and resumed the ordinary Indian lap, 
a narrow strip of cloth passed between the 
legs, and suspended in front and at the back 
ona string tied round the waist. As he moved 
about among other Indians, it was very evi- 
dent that the clothes which he had worn for 
two years had made his skin become much 
fairer in tint. Strangely enough, he alone of 


| all the Indians looked naked, and it was some 


months before the lighter tint of his skin, with 
the consequent effect of nakedness, disap- 
peared. In other respects, also, he differed 
from the other Indians. He was even from 
the first lively and talkative, whereas they were 
for some time reserved and shy. He had 
learned some ugly tricks in town, such as 
swearing, though he did not know the meaning 
of the bad language he used. Once, when [ 
was teasing him, he calmly and with a pretty 
smile recommended me to “ go to Hell, Baas” 
(p. 11). 


When they had overcome their reserve, 
the natives were sufficiently communica- 
tive, civil, and pleasant, and sometimes 
almost too hospitable, offering a calabash 
of a slightly alcholic drink, which eti- 
quette demanded that the visitor should 
swallow to the dregs, after which he was 
allowed to walk about the houses, and 
ask any number of questions. On one 
occasion the Indians noticed Mr. Im 
Thurn’s sponge, and expressed much 
wonder about it, guessing first that it was 
a hat, then a bird’s nest, then a shoe. 
When its use was practically illustrated, 
the whole company laughed heartily. 

According to the English standard, the 
Indians are short, and rather thickly built; 





“one great race, distinct from the people 


the color of their skin, which varies in 
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darkness in different tribes, may be de- 
scribed as copper color, or dark red. 
With the exception of the Warraus, the 
Lapps of Guiana, a people despised by 
the other tribes, and holding apparently 
but a poor opinion of themselves, they are 
cleanly in their habits, and fond of bath- 
ing. In an unsophisticated state, their 
clothing is purely decorative, excepting 
the simple garment, a narrow strip of 
cloth in the case of men, a tiny apron, 
called a gueya, in the case of women, sus- 
pended by a string round the waist. Men, 
women, and children, paint themselves, 
and ornament their persons with feathers, 
filets of cotton, beads, seeds, strings of 
teeth, etc. The feather head-ornaments 
worn on festive occasions are really very 
pretty; they are mostly used by the 
stronger sex. They pierce holes in their 
lips, from which a painted stick, or bell- 
shaped ornament is suspended; they also 
hang in their noses a half-moon of greater 
or less size; it is needless to say that 
kissing is unknown amongst them. The 
features of most Indians strongly resemble 
the Chinese type; as a rule, the faces of 
neither men nor women appear to the 
European handsome or beautiful. Physi- 
cally and constitutionally they are weak, 
and though capable of great labor for a 
short period, prolonged exertion soon 
breaks down their forces, and none of 
them attain toa greatage. This may be 
attributed to the quantity of cassava 
bread which they eat, as it has a tendency 
to produce corpulency, and distend the 
stomach, without giving any real stamina 
to the constitution. 


Indians eat not at regular times, but when- 
ever and as often as they feel inclined. For- 
tunately for the women—on whom the cook- 
ing devolves — no variety of food is demanded. 
Except on rare occasions, when a very large 
store of meal has been obtained, pepper-pot 
and cassava bread invariably form the meal. 
All the meat or fish obtained is put, with cas- 
sareep and peppers, into a pot and boiled toa 
thick soup. This pot is never emptied, but 
more meat is added whenever necessary. This 
mess is boiled again and again, and is ready 
for use at a moment’s notice. Whenever the 
men feel hungry, the women bring the pepper- 
pot, with some cassava on one of the fans 
which are used for blowing the fire, to the side 
of the hammock. The men often do not 
trouble themselves to get out of their ham- 
mocks, but simply lean over the sides to eat; 
at other times they get up and sit on one of 
the low wooden stools, or on ove of the turtle- 
shells which lie about the floor; or they squat 
before their food, with their knees drawn up 
almost to their heads, in the invariable sitting 
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posture of an Indian, The bread having been 
dipped into the mess in the pot, the sodden 
piece is bitten off. The women never eat with 
the men; indeed, as often as not, the former 
take their food out of the pot while cooking 


(p. 256). 


The distribution of labor. between the 
sexes is very unequal. 


The life of the Indian man is made up of 
alternate fits of energy and comparative inac- 
tivity; during the former he hunts and pre- 
pares a plot of ground for the women to culti- 
vate, while during the latter he lolls for days 
together in his hammock, occupied only in 
smoking cigarettes of home-grown tobacco 
(the Indians are all smokers), and in most 
leisurely manner fashioning weapons or orna- 
ments. However, the Indian exerts himself 
to obtain all that he needs—food, a very 
moderate amount of clothing, a good deal of 
ornament, a shelter of no very elaborate kind 
from the weather (the houses consisting mostly 
of four posts supporting a roof of palm-leaves), 
and weapons for defence or for hunting (p. 


a 


The daily hard work falls on the wom- 
en. Having been accustomed to labor all 
their lives for an unknown number of 
generations, they are probably little if any 
weaker than the men, and they do their 
share of work willingly. Besides what 
may be called household work, all the 
agricultural operations are carried on by 
them, and when any of the men travel, the 
women convey whatever baggage is nec- 
essary. The making of cassava bread is 
one of their chief occupations; Mr. Im 
Thurn tells us that this last labor — no 
easy one—seemed almost incessant; 
rarely did he enter an Indian house with- 
out seeing some, if not all of the women, 
engaged in making bread. Often this 
formed a pleasing scene; “ the rich red of 
their skin, made yet more red by paint, the 
red waistcloths which formed their only 
dress, the red-dyed cotton bands which 
were fastened round the legs below the 
knee and above the ankle, the vast quan- 
tities of red beads wound round their 
necks and waists, and the many red- 
stained cotton hammocks slung in the 
houses near, made up a striking picture 
—a harmony in red and brown.” One 
very singular custom found among the 
Indians, as among some other uncivilized 
peoples, is the couvade, viz., that on the 
birth of a child the father takes to his 
hammock, abstains from work and to a 
great extent from food, and is nursed and 
cared for by the women of the place, 


| whilst the mother resumes her ordinary 
| work almost at once. 
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Tribal intermarriage is forbidden, but 
the lines of family descent have not been 
well kept; each family is named after 
some animal or plant, and descent is 
solely and rigidly in the female line. An 
Indian, when he marries, transports his 
possessions to the house of his father-in- 
law, where he lives and works. Boat- 
building is much practised, a great portion 
of the Indian’s life being spent on the 
water, and their canoes are wonderfully 
buoyant, rarely upsetting. Mr. Im Thurn 
had good opportunities of testing the 
strength of the craft, and the ability of the 
natives as boatmen, when he made his 
way up the rivers, through narrow wind- 
ing creeks, down which the water rushed 
with tremendous force, threatening to 
dash the canoe in pieces; “shooting 
falls,” or running down rapids, which dur- 
ing heavy rains were very difficult to pass, 
requiring marvellous skill in steering. 
And in the dry season, when the rocks 
were exposed, and the water-channels 
narrow and shallow, the canoes had to be 
dragged over the rocky tloor by main 
force; in every case the Indians worked 
wonderfully well. Each tribe has some 
manufacture, such as pottery, basket-mak- 
ing, hammock-weaving, which is its own 
speciality, and, in consequence, a system 
ot barter exists between them. 

The law of retaliation is carried out 
with relentless force; the smallest injury 
done by one to another, even if uninten- 
tional, must be atoned for by suffering a 
similar injury. In dealing with white 
men, the Indian cannot shake himself 
free from the ideas generated by this sys- 
tem of tit-for-tat, as the following instance 
shows. 

An Arawah named Robert undertook to ac- 
company a young fellow from New Amster- 
dam on a hunting excursion. Some monkeys 
being seen at the top of a tree, the white man 
fired and apparently killed one, which, how- 
ever, as is often the case, remained clinging to 
the bough. Robert climbed for it, and when 
near enough, shook the branch to make the 
animal fall. The man below, hearing the 
rustle, and thinking that the monkey had re- 
vived and was escaping, fired his second bar- 
rel straight into the tree. Unfortunately that 
part of Robert’s body which, as the man told 
of in* Tom Cringle’s Log” said, “is nearest 
the chair,” being directly overhead, received 
the charge. Down came the Indian, furious, 
and vowing that if the white man did not stand 
to receive an exact equivalent shot, he would 
shoot and hit him ina more vital part. It was 
long before the culprit could persuade him to 
forego his just retaliation (p. 214). 
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The blood feud is all the justice they 
know, and the exzaima, or slayer, is the 
one who is compelled to execute ven- 
geance. Every death, every illness, is re- 
garded not as the result of a natural law, 
but as the work of a enaima, who may 
make use of violence, poison, or magic. 
To counteract his baleful influence is the 
duty of the feaiman, the established doc- 
tor and magician, who is regarded with 
great respect and awe. The religion of 
the Indians is pure animism in its sim- 
plest form. Not only every human being, 
but every object perceptible to the senses 
is believed by them to consist of a body 
and a spirit; after death the spirits con- 
tinue to live for an indefinite period upon 
earth; some are malignant and active, 
others quiescent. They do not recognize 
the existence of a Supreme Spirit, nor do 
they make prayer to any being whatso- 
ever. Although the present missionary 
efforts in Guiana are hardly more than a 
generation old, yet other efforts of the 
same kind have been made before, and in 
the tolk-lore and traditionary taies of 
fictitious persons and animals, fanciful 
explanations of the origin of things and 
of the natural phenomena, traces may be 
found of the preaching of earlier explorers 
and settlers, which have impressed them- 
selves on the mind of the people, and 
been incorporated in their legendary lore. 

The principal antiquities of British 
Guiana consist in (1) rock-pictures or de- 
signs, some comprehensible, some utterly 
incomprehensible, either sculptured with 
some sharp instrument, or painted with 
red pigments on the face of the rocks. 
To these Mr. Im Thurn seems to attach 
considerable ethnographical importance, 
but to judge from the representations 
given of these rude “petroglyphs,” one 
must rather incline to the theory that 
they are the work of idle hands, and 
prompted by the same vulgar instinct 
which leads the modern tourist to Ceface 
places of beauty and interest by leaving 
there his mark. (2) Shell-mounds, similar 
in structure and contents to the kitchen- 
middens of Scandinavia, but of much 
more recent date; (3) stone implements 
of rude form, now no longer used except 
as cooking-slabs, in some remoter parts 
of the country; (4) slanting stones and 
the sites of ancient villages, an exame 
ination of which might result in discov- 
eries of great ethnological and archzo- 
logical value. 
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From The Lancet. 
TRADITIONAL HISTORY OF HAGAR’S 
WELL AT MECCA. 

WHEN Hagar and the infant Ishmael 
were abandoned by Abraham for domestic 
reasons which every family man must 
approve, they wandered into the valley of 
Mecca, or rather where Mecca was aiter- 
wards founded, and Hagar, oppressed by 
the heat, began to search for water to 
relieve the thirst from which she and the 
child were suffering. She ran backwards 
and forwards between the hills of Safa 
and Marwa, seeking in vain; but, return- 
ing to the spot where she had left the 
infant, found that Ishmael had himself 
discovered the spring they both needed 
by a simple expedient, familiar to babies 
of all nations and periods. Kicking out 
against the ground, his infantile efforts 
had laid bare one of those springs which 
in Arabia are frequently concealed by a 
light layer of sand. This spring which 
saved the life of the ancestor of the Arabs 
is the well Zemzem, so called (by obvious 
onomatopeeia) from the murmuring sound 
of its waters. Such at least is the Arab 
tradition of the origin of the well that now 
forms one of the most sacred objects 
within the precincts of the Kaaba, or holy 
temple of Mecca. The Kaaba itself—a 
cubical building covered outside with 
hangings of rich black damask, and fa- 
mous for the sacred stone in one of its 
corners, which is said (and not improba- 
bly, as it seems to be an aerolite) to have 
fallen from heaven, and which has there- 
fore been kissed black by centuries of 
adoring pilgrims — was, according to the 
same authority, built by Abraham after 
the pattern of a temple which Adam had 
seen in Paradise, and of which he had 
transmitted the desiga to his descendants. 
Without professing absolute faith in this 
interesting history, it is certain that the 
Kaaba and the well Zemzem are among 
the most ancient of the antiquities of 
Arabia. They both were connected with 
the oldest rites of the pagan Arabs, and 
existed in very much their present form, 
and were applied to very much their pres- 
ent uses belore the time of Mahomet. It 
was the prophet’s grandfather who re- 
opened the well, of the position of which 
he had been warned in a dream, whilst he 


was trying to devise some convenient | 


means of fulfilling his special duty and 
privilege of supplying water to the tribes 
who flocked annually to worship at the 
Kaaba. Digging in the appointed spot, 


* he found two golden gazelles, and some 
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swords and suits of armor which had been 
buried there three centuries before, and 
further excavation revealed the remains 
of an ancient piece of masonry enclosing 
a copious and never-failing spring, which 
was at once accepted as the traditional 
well of Hagar. It is probable at least 
that the masonry dated from the old days 
of the mercantile prosperity of Mecca, 
perhaps even from pre-Christian times. 
Ever since this rediscovery of the well, 
Zemzem has held a prominent place among 
the holy things of the Arabian temple. 
The millions of pilgrims who have fol- 
lowed the steps of Hagar and run naked 
from Safa to Marwa, and have performed 
the circuit of the Kaaba seven times, as 
their pagan ancestors did before Ma- 
homet made the Meccan pilgrimage a part 
of his religion, do not leave the * Haram 
esh-Sherif”? without washing in, or at 
least tasting, the water of the well Zem- 
zem, and most of them carry away a flask 
of the holy water. No more valuable 
present can be offered bya returned hajjy 
to his friends than a bottle of this mirac- 
ulous, though admittedly brackish, fluid. 
Its properties are quite unique in the 
eyes of the faithful. It can cure diseases ; 
sprinkled on grave-clothes it produces the 
most salutary results in the future state 
of the deceased; while a single sip is the 
best cordial that a host can offer to his 
most distinguished guest. One famous 
traditionist, whose memory was prover- 
bial, ascribed his retentive powers entirely 
to the copious draughts he had taken of 
the water of Zemzem, which Sale gravely 
remarks appears to be really as efficacious 
in its own province as the spring of Heli- 
con has proved to the inspiration of poets. 
Professor Heaton’s analysis of this mirac- 
ulous water will cause a severe shock to 
all true believers who read the Laxcet, 
though from what one knows of the sani- 
tary methods of the East there is nothing 
surprising in the discovery that the well 
of Zemzem is as foul as a good many 
other saintly springs. The water in the 
fountains of mosques never strikes the 
eye or nose with any very pleasing im- 
pression, and Zemzem is in the midst of 
a thickly-built city, where drainage is of a 
peculiarly primitive description, and the 
well is almost necessarily affected by the 
drainings from the countless carcasses of 
beasts which are annually sacrificed by 
the pilgrims in the neighboring valley of 
Mina. It is, however, some satisfaction 
to remember that muddiness in a source 
of inspiration has never been held a bar 
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to miraculous effects, and that the impi- 
ous Wotton, if we are to believe the 
* Battle of the Books,” found slime even 
beneath the limpid waters of Helicon. 
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Zemzem will doubtless work wonders in 
spite of the “completion of the putrefac- 
tive process.” 





AMERICAN STREETS. — American cities for 
the most part are constructed on mathematical 
principles. Washington, for instance, is laid 
out after the fashion of a wheel, with the Cap- 
itol for the centre, and broad avenues for the 
spokes. The newer parts of New York, next 
to London, perhaps, the busiest city in the 
world, are formed of straight lines and right 
angles. Chicago, the real wonder of America, 
has been treated in much the same way. And 
all are as unlike our own cities as one city can 
be unlike another. Boston alone, of all the 
places I visited, from the irregularity of its 
streets and the habits and manners of its peo- 
ple, reminded me of England. Beacon Street, 
which looks on to the famous Common, as 
Charles Sumner was in the habit of pointing 
out to English visitors, might pass for another 
Piccadilly, which looks on to the Green Park. 
Elsewhere the straight lines of the principal 
streets, coupled with the square and lofty 
character of the buildings on each side of 
them, have sometimes a bewildering effect on 
the stranger. Broadway, New York, as most 
people are aware, is a thoroughfare of im- 
mense length. It is, I believe, from end to 
end somewhere about six mileslong. Yet few 
but a native would be able to tell on striking 
it whether he was on the upper end or the 
lower, except from the numbers on the houses 
and shops. The same difficulty besets the 
stranger in Chicago. When in the centre of 
that surprising city, I was never able to tell 
whether I was on Dearborn Street or Clark 
Street, Monroe Avenue or Washington Ave- 
nue, till I could distinguish the name of the 
thoroughfare on the public lamps at the cor- 
ner. ‘The practice of numbering instead of 
naming the streets, common in America, has 
its advantages, though numbers are less easy 
to remember than names. If you are told 
your friend lives at 115, 155th Street, you cer- 
tainly stand a chance of feeling perplexed. 
But if, having made yourself acquainted with 
the order of progression, you come to 52nd 
Street, and want to get to 7Ist Street, you 
know precisely how many blocks (the range of 
buildings between any two streets is called a 
block) you have to walk before you get to your 
destination. The taste for numbering is so 
great that it has even in New England been 
extended to the designation of religious com- 
munities. Emerson, it may be remembered, 
was the minister of the Second Congregation, 
and Theodore Parker of the Twenty-Eighth. 
Besides the numeral arrangements of streets 
there is in some cities, as in Washingtor, an 
alphabetical arrangement also, Here the 
thoroughfares on one side of a main avenue 





are called rst Street, 2nd Street, etc, while 
those on the other are called A Street, B 
Street, etc. It was still more curious to no- 
tice that fractions were occasionally used, as 
4} Street. Sometimes the system is compli- 
cated by the introduction of geographical addi- 
tions, as East 15th Street, West C Street, etc. 
A sort of compromise of the alphabetical plan 
has been adopted in Boston, where certain 
streets are named Arlington, Berkeley, Claren- 
don, Dartmouth, Exeter, Fairfax, and so on. 
Our American Cousins, 





A DESERTED CiTy.—It is not often that 
an American town is doomed to decimation, 
but Virginia City, Nevada, affords one instance 
at least. Eight years ago Virginia City and 
Gold Hill, adjoining each other, and practi- 
cally one town, had thirty-five thousand popu- 
lation. It was the largest community between 
Denver and San Francisco. There were mer- 
chants doing business with a million capital. 
There were private houses that cost one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to build and furnish, 
There were stamp mills and mining structures 
that cost five hundred thousand dollars each, 
There were also three daily newspapers, and a 
hotel that cost three hundred thousand dollars. 
It was a teeming, busy, and money-making 
population, and among the people were a score 
or more men worth from three hundred thou- 
sand to thirty million dollars. Mackay and 
Fair both lived there. There were three 
banks, a gas company, a water company, a 
splendid theatre, and a costly court-house. 
Eight years have passed, and the town is a 
wreck, The thirty-five thousand people have 
dwindled down to five thousand. The banks 
have retired from business. The merchants 
have closed up and left; the hotel is aban- 
doned; the gas company is bankrupt, and 
scores of costly residences have either been 
taken to pieces and moved away or given over 
to bats. Real estate cannot be given away for 
taxes. Nothing can be sold that will not cost 
its worth to move away. The rich men have 
all gone. Those who remain are the miners, 
the superintendents, and the saloon men and 
gamblers. The latter are usually the first to 
come to a mining town and the last to leave. 
The cause of this decadence, which has swal- 
lowed up millions of eapital and wrecked the 
worldly ambition of ‘thousands of persons is 
the failure of the-Comstock mines to turn out 
additional wealth, 
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